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THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


PART THE SECOND 


‘QuIpQurD agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli.’ 


Two years! ‘ ¢ : . 

. . . . Time, that mighty leaven, which 
leaveneth the great current of events, maturing and evolving each 
in its appointed order, had worked restlessly through two more 
years, and these were added to the eternity of the past. 

And what were those two years tome? Much, every way, save 
in actual results. In these, nothing. 

The result is slow and sudden. Stow, to the anxious one, who 
labors wearisomely, and with an almost omnipresent energy, to bring 
somewhat to pass. To such, how slow and painful are the steps 
toward the summit, though from the plain its towering height de- 
light the eye ! 

SuppEN, to the wondering many who behold what has come to 
pass, but who know not, nor think, nor imagine any thing of the 
preparation-work. To such, how suddenly doth the patient laborer 
emerge from obscurity, and take his stand upon the pinnacle of fame ! 

This is also true of that which tends downward unto perdition. 
For men look at the results of evil, not at the causes of it. The 
result is nothing without exclusion. For to attain it, one must 
exclude all that is foreign to the pursuit. If a man serve his pas- 
sions, he must exclude the higher enjoyments of the moral and in- 
tellectual. Or if he seeks the intellectual, he must exclude those 
baser things which enervate and enslave the mind. If he deter- 
mine upon moral and religious culture, he must exclude the influ- 
ences of ‘ time and sense.’ 

SELF-DENIAL, which is another word for exclusion, is a necessary 
exercise. No matter what the object sought; without it, all labor 
is empty effort. Forno person can at the same time walk in a given 
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direction and in a direction exactly opposite. Attempt first one 
and then the other, and no progress is made. Self-denial may be 
painful, or it may not be. It may be every way agreeable; or it 
may produce a strong and never-ending struggle with ourselves. 
The sensualist denies himself the*exercise of virtue, to please his 
passions, excluding all the good influences of his moral nature. 
The worldling denies himself, to gratify an ambition of one kind or 
another, excluding whatever interferes with his aims. The Chris- 
tian denies himself, to satisfy his moral sense, excluding the various 
temptations which surround and beset him. 

Self-denial then is a philosophical exclusion of every thing which 
interferes with a given rule of conduct, adopted with reference to 
a desired result. 

And yet we often encounter a certain class of benevolents, who tell 
us that ‘all things were made for man’s enjoyment ;’ ‘every crea- 
ture of Gop is good;’ that the happiness within our reach is the 
happiness to secure, and that self-denial, if it implies any constraint, 
is altogether wrong in itself; in short, is too absurd (because too 
disagreeable) to be tolerated. 

These are dangerous philanthropists. They have no notion of 
the holy in man. They are ‘earthly, sensual, devilish.” They can 
make no distinction between the sensuous and the intellectual, much 
less between the intellectual and the moral. They seem not to un- 
derstand that the passions may lead where the intellect refuses to 
follow, and that the intellect may yield where the moral sense con- 
demns. Not daring to avow their doctrine in all its hideous de- 
formity, they cover it over with the gloss of an apparently improved 
humanity ; and by picturing a perfect state of ideal sensuousness, 
(I say senswousness, because self is the sole object of contemplation 
in it,) they lead numbers away irreclaimably to perdition. ‘ They 
are blind leaders of the blind,’ 

Once more I utter my warning! Once more I say to those in the 
‘forming time,’ (reader, if you have passed that period you are 
beyond my reach,) yield not to the sensuous; worship not as a 
divinity the Intellectual; rest only in an object of the highest moral 
purity ; any thing less will eventuate in death. For no man can 
find rest in an object unless that object is larger than his own mind, 
and no mind can rest in an object which is not illimitable. There- 
fore no mere earthly object can satisfy it. We must have an object 
of Goon, which expands as the mind expands which contemplates 
it—and tkat object is Gov! He must furnish the aliment to sustain 
our souls. In no other way can the soul be elevated and restored 
to its original purity. Then, if we may not prevent the temptations 
which beset us, we can defy their power! 

As I pass from one period of my life to another, I pause, hesita- 
ting to go on. Like one who, after years of absence and of inci- 
dent, comes back to scenes of a former day, and while he recalls, 
with all the vividness of a reiwakened memory, the thousand cir- 
cumstances which gave interest then to the localities he now revisits, 
he is for a time spell-bound. He sees every thing precisely as he 
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saw it years, years before. The landscape, the mansion, a particu- 
lar apartment, the books, the furniture, and the little articles of use 
or fancy which lie scattered around. Other things have been chang- 
ing—changing; these have remained the same; and they speak 
to him as if they knew not that he had changed. They speak the 
language of by-gone days; they know no other, and ‘therefore lin- 
gers the wanderer, ere he resumes his pilgrimage. 

But I will proceed. I had returned from Glencoe an altered 
being. I felt that an epocha had taken place in my existence. Be- 
fore, I sought eagerly after some explanation of the outward form 
and manner of this world. I expected to get at the centre from the 
surface. The consequence was, that whatever I learned sufficed 
only for the occasion; it furnished me with nothing inductive. I 
was still under a cloud, and saw every thing ‘as through a glass, 
darkly.’ As the tendencies of manhood began more strongly to be 
developed, which by-the-way received a tremendous impetus from 
the strange adventures of the previous summer, I felt that there 
must be some way to break the charm of mystery that enveloped 
all around me. So far, nothing had indelibly impressed me. Per- 
haps I may except the meeting with the Weedallah and my acquaint- 
ance with Leila, which beyond question were the strongest incidents 
that had come to affect me. 

From Leila I had heard nothing since leaving St. Kilda, though 
months had elapsed ; so that even the singular occurrences at that 
remote island began by degrees to lose their hold upon me. Per- 
haps I was a little piqued at the silence of my fair relative, after her 
promise that she would acquaint me with her movements ; beside, I 
was in no state to cherish recollections of any kind. I desired to 
get upon some system of living which would give me peace of mind. 
At the same time I felt dissatisfied with every thing I had ever tried. 
I longed for something new. Restraint of every kind had become 
irksome, oppressive, unendurable. I resolved to throw off the fet- 
ters of former influences, and learn afresh. This was a hardy 
resolution for a youth, but it was taken. 

Fearful indeed it is thus to unsettle every thing which previous 
education has tended to make firm. But it is still more fearful to 
find, too late in life, that one is adrift. WhenIcame home, I began 
to commune with myself. The return to familiar scenes had nothing 
of their usual enlivening welcome effect upon my spirits. By and 
by I went to the old library. It was dustier and more gloomy and 
more neglected than ever; but I loved it. I resolved there, in that 
ancient and deserted chamber, to put my resolution in practice. I 
declared to myself that I would think with freedom; that what 
seemed to me to be inconsistent I would call inconsistent, and that 
whatever did not commend itself to my reason I would reject. Full 
of these notions of a new-fledged independence, I began to study. 

It happened about this time that my father employed as a tutor for 
me a man highly recommended to him by a particular friend, as 
thorougly learned and accomplished ; and in consequence, FREDERICK 
De Liste was domesticated at Bertold Castle. He was an English- 
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man by birth, a Rundianen be Aeneas; oni a German by education. 
How my father was induced to break over his prejudices and receive 
into his house any one with Gallic blood in his veins, I cannot tell, 
except that he was carried away by the persuasions and recommen- 
dations of his friend, upon whose opinion he placed great reliance. 
De Lisle was about five-and- -thirty ; old enough to have formed set- 
tled opinions, and maintain them with powerful arguments; young 
enough to commend himself to my companionship by a tolerably 
youthful air and demeanor. 

I have said that he was of French descent, but he had nothing of 
the easy volatility of the Frenchman in his manner or in his charac- 
ter. His parents were Huguenots, who escaped into England to 
save their lives and enjoy religious freedom. England, to be sure, 
could not at that time boast ‘of universal tolerance, but the elder 
De Lisle had some friends in the country, and to England he came. 
His soa was born some time after the settlement of the parents in 
their adopted land. His early training had been carefully looked 
after, and by the assistance of the fr iend who had recommended the 
young man to us, he was sent to Germany to be educated. Na- 
turally contemplative and thoughtful, without possessing a deep- 
reasoning, cause-discovering mind, the young De Lisle found, 
in the mazy philosophy of a certain shen of German writers, a ready- 
made system, just fittedgo his powers of contemplation, and appa- 
rently explanatory of the theory of life which he had been accus- 
tomed to consider as entirely beyond his grasp. He yielded there- 
fore a blind assent to the new philosophy, and became, really with- 
out being aware of it, a very religious Pantheist. 

I must not do him injustice. He had far more than ordinary 
powers of mind. He was a finished scholar, a proficient in the an- 
cient and modern languages, and possessed of a fine critical taste. 
He had nothing of that malignant sarcasm which the doubter is apt to 
use with so unsparing a hand, with those who do not give a ready 
assent to his doctrines. De Lisle, on the contrary, was satisfied with 
having found a theory in which he could himself rest, and which he 
was happy to commend to others, without assailing their own. In 
conclusion, I must add, that he was naturally amiable, and his habits 
of life unexceptionable i in every respect. 

Such was the person, (nearly twenty years my senior,) who at this 
stage of my mental and moral progress was introduced as my pre- 
ceptor and guide. 

Was I not in danger ? 

I continued some time pursuing different studies under the direc- 
tion of De Lisle, without making him acquainted with the state of 
my mind, although I was won by his pleasing, I may almost say fas- 
cinating deportment. Perceiving how much time I spent by myself, 
he at last asked me, in a delicate manner, what it was that so con- 
stantly occupied my leisure ? I was not disposed at first to be com- 
municative, but I finally determined to give him a full account of 
myself. I proceeded with considerable trepidation to recount all 
that I had experienced, showing evidently by my manner that I con- 
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sidered the history of my mental trials as something very extraor- 
dinary. When I had concluded, De Lisle, much to my surprise, 
smiled complacently upon me, and with an air half of commisera- 
tion and half of superiority, exclaimed : 

‘My young friend, you are but going through with the experience 
of every one who escapes from the thraldrom of superstition and 
bigotry into the clear atmosphere of intellectual freedom. You tell 
me of fears. Man in his proper element can have no fears. Why 
should he have them? What has he to fear? — Wuom has he to 
fear? Is he nota part and portion of the Almighty Essence? Can 
you resolve his spirit into aught else? Can Self war with Self? 
Nay, resolve man into what you will, why should he play the trem- 
bler? St. Leger,’ continued De Lisle, kindly, ‘I appreciate your 
distress; I feel with you. Trust therefore to my experience. The 
ground over which you are passing J have passed. I too have been 
in darkness; have had my apprehensions and my fears; my fore- 
bodings, my trials and my doubts. I have escaped from them all, 
into glorious liberty, and in the path which led to my emancipation 
I would conduct you.’ 

I was completely astounded by these remarks. I supposed that 
all my experience was peculiar to myself; and I felt no small de- 
gree of mortification to learn that I had been travelling a beaten 
track, and that an ordinary acquaintance could readily describe the 
journey. I believe I may say with truth that I had a stronger intel- 
lect than De Lisle. But so completely was I taken by surprise at 
this unlooked for denouément, and so entirely did my friend seem to 
understand my position, that almost without knowing it, I yielded to 
his guidance. This certainly was not extraordinary. It probably 
would have occurred in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. Atall 
events, it occurred in mine. 

In this way did Frederick De Lisle come to exercise a great influ- 
ence over my mind. Still, | made very slow progress in my new 
course. Although I had thrown all former opinions to the winds, 
they would steal back upon me unperceived, knock softly at the door, 
and Conscience (for the first time an unfaithful janitor) would let 
them in without my consent; true, they were instantly turned out of 
doors again; but they gave me much trouble, nevertheless. 

I was not without my misgivings. After all, I disliked to be con- 
vinced that my life had been one grand error, and that I had just 
discovered it. Was Ithensoenslaved? Was not my reason free ? 
Had my education been so entirely perverted and misdirected ? 
These were questions that I asked myself daily, and daily I tried to 
answer them. 

Just at this time I came across, in the old library, the ‘T'rac- 
tatus Theologico Politicus’ of Benepicr Spinoza. I perused this 
work with avidity. De Lisle, who seemed to understand my dispo- 
sition, took care not to alarm my pride by too much dictation. He 
would assist me in a difficult passage, or throw in a remark to cor- 
roborate my author, and afterward leave me to myself. Although 
the doctrine of Spinoza appeared to be a sort of revival of the doc- 
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trines of some of the ancient Grecian philosophers, who held that 
‘all things lie in the great body of Gop;’ 
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still, much as had been written on the subject of the Grecian The- 
ology, it had never in my own mind jarred with my established no- 
tions of the Derry, or run counter to what I believed to be the truths 
of revelation. But this work of Spinoza struck at the root of all 
my former belief; entirely destroyed every previous hope; swept 
every thing away, and left a very waste place i in its progress. De 
Lisle saw my despondency, but bade me take courage. He re- 
marked that Spinoza was not free from error, but that whatever 

an thought man might utter; and if the ‘ Tractatus Theologico’ 
partook too much of universality, (he did not say Pantheism ,) still 
it was a book to be well considered. 

Just before this, Emanuet Kant published his ‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason,’ and De Lisle procured it for my perusal. I found the 
task difficult, from the vast number of new terms employed, amount- 
ing almost to a new nomenclature ; but I did master it, and found 
some relief from Spinoza. Delighted at this, | sought for and read 
several other works of Kant. So far as he relieved my mind from 
the fearful system of Spinoza, I reverenced and loved him. Out 
of real gratitude I became his pupil. From one step I passed to 
another, until I was fully imbued with the philosophical tendencies 
of the then new German school. 

My thoughts became daily more distracted. I had purchased in- 
tellectual freedom, and lost my peace of mind. I looked back to 
my former state, and felt how happy had been my ignorance. I 
thought of the Gop of my childhood, and a pang, deep- -struck, went 
low down into my heart. I seemed to have lost my humanity, and 
over the warm life- glowing structure of a hopeful ‘heart had been 
raised a splendid and magnificent but cold and gloomy mausoleum. 
True, I was no longer a secondary object; 1 was a part of the sub- 
lime whole ; a portion of very Gop; ever-changing, always being. 
But that which flattered my pride, destroyed my happiness ; ; and T 
exclaimed in anguish to myself, ‘Who will give me back my soul ?” 
But of all pangs, the most deeply mournful were those that gathered 
throbbing, throbbing, close in under my heart, whenever Il saw 
my mstthor 5 could not encounter her soft, kind, inquiring eyes, 
raised to mine, anxiously but silently asking what it was that troubled 
her child. There was that about her gaze that I dared not meet. 
It was so pure, so peaceful, so heavenly —yet so troubled. 

And could my new philosophy be truth-inspired and yet not sup- 
port me under these fresh trials? In my distress I applied to De 
Lisle, but received no aid. It was not in his power to sympathize 
with me, for my feelings were beyond his reach. He could only 
beg me to have patience, and assure me that this was a last struggle 
between my former superstitions and my new dawning freedom ; that 
it would soon be over, and all would be well. In short, De Lisle 
had raised a spirit which-he could not lay: if he himself suspected 
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this, he was careful not to alarm me by his suspicions, but main- 
tained his usual calm and complacent manner. 

I was truly in a pitiable state, but I did not relax my efforts to get 
free. I studied and read and thought more assiduously than ever. 
My soul was burning up within me. 

One morning, after the arrival of the post, a letter was placed in 
my hands, bearing my address. The superscription was in a small, 
delicate hand, but every character was traced with singular distinct- 
ness. I opened the letter, and read as follows : 


‘TL have not forgotten you; I never shall forget you; never! never! 

‘At present, | write few words. My father has conversed with 
me as a parent with a child. He has given me his confidence, and 
I love him. I owe this to your visit. I love my parent; but I do 
not release you from your promised friendship. Let it be abiding ; 
top only knows how soon Piney require it. We shall meet by-and- 
by, but not yet; for as yet I know not where my destiny will lead 
me. Wherever I am, my consolation shall be, that in the hour of 


need I have one real heart-friend. Your promise is pledged —/for- 


. / ‘ ’ 
get it not : ‘Lema Sr. Lecer. 


‘This is from a St. Leger toa St. Leger—from kinto kin. You 
cannot misconstrue it. ‘L. Sr. L.’ 


How opportune was the arrival of this short epistle! I read it 
over and over again. I examined it word by word and syllable by 
syllable, and then letter by letter. The postcript, although written 
for explanation, pleased me less than any part. I felt a thrill of joy 
dart through me, as the recollection of our last interview came back 
fresh to mind. 

And this simple bit of paper, with these small characters traced 
upon it, had the effect to relieve my spirit, which was nigh on the 
verge of madness. Here was humanity interposed between me 
and the fiend. A young, beautiful, and almost unprotected girl 
claimed something at my hands—at least friendship; and whatever 
was or was not, either in heaven above or in hell below, if hell or 
heaven there were, yet here, upon the round earth, something real, 
something delectable, something (as I thought) holy presented itself, 
not for my contemplation—I had had enough of that—but for 
positive thought and action and feeling. Something objective, 
something real, something true. 

[Bear in mind, thus I reasoned ¢hen.] 

Of course I knew not when I should hear from Leila again. It 
did not matter much, so long as I was assured of the tie between 
us. I could now resume my studies; I could look more minutely 
into De Lisle’s theory of life. Strange to say, I felt less repugnance 
to it than before. I began to take a deeper interest in things about 
me. Nature seemed more joyous; and when De Lisle exclaimed, 
in his tranquil, quiet tone, ‘See you not Gop stirring through all 
this ?—here and there? above, around, every where? All is Gon, 
and Gop all!’ I murmured an almost satisfied assent. 

Yet I was not happy. 
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Wuen the third morning of Creation shone, 
And from the naked earth 
Rose the green herb, and grass, and branching tree full-grown, 
*T was thus decree’d 
By the Eternal Minp 
And Voice of Gop that called them into birth, 
That they should grow : 
‘ The green herb yielding seed, 
The fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
Whose seed is in itself, upon the earth: 
And it was so.’ 


Thus sprang that living verdure into being, 
Whose annual generations reach 
Beyond the birth of Apam. All agreeing, 
A lesson of obedience do they teach ; 
Obedience to the voice that brought them forth: 
For, whether all alone they grow, 
Scattered by breezes to and fro, 
Or, side by side, 
They cover fields or spread in forests wide, 
Or struggle heavenward in the frozen North, 
Or clothe jn endless green the burning Line ; 
From age to age, with faith that never sleeps, 
The vegetable world unbroken keeps 
That Law Divine. 


But never to the curious eye 
Do they unfold their hidden mystery ; 
Nor any seed e’er tells 
How, in itself, its life mysterious dwells. 
While in thy hand, or in the light of day, 
It seems an inert thing, 
All dry and dead ; nor life nor motion shows 
Within its rounded ring ; 
But bury it away 
Down in the dark damp earth, it dies and grows. 
The blade comes first, 
Soon the green leaves are shown ; 
Then buds appear, that shortly burst, 
And opening show the tinted flowers full-blown, 
Of purple, white, yellow or orange hue, 
Of pink or bright carnation, 
Or velvet brown, deep-red, or purer blue. 
All this is beauteous preparation ; 
But now, at length, 
And all unseen, 
The plant mature puts forth its chiefest strength. 
Within the pod of tender green, 
Or stronger sphere o’ertopped with crown imperial, 
Under the shag-bark’s russet suit, 
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Or veiled ‘neath gauzy wings for flight aérial, 
Deep in the swelling womb of pulpy fruit, 
Or housed within the rugged cone, 
Or tough-ribbed shell, or hollow-chambered stone ; 
The plant, with patient care 
And instinct rare, 
Gathers from every fibre of its frame 
The express idea of the same ; 
(Ideas which, like those within the brain, 
Seem to maintain 
A certain place, 
Yet occupy no space ;) 
Slowly with sap the ripening globes it feeds, 
And in the germ of all the thousand seeds 
Within its teeming cup, 
Stores its own image up, 
Even to the seed wherein that image lies ; 
And in their memories, 
With wondrous power, stamps both 
The time and order of their birth and growth. 


And all the while the secret cell, 
Where this mysterious labor is perfecting, 
Is guarded well, 
By prickly beard its pointed spears erecting, 
Or shielded by tough rind 
Or tangled furze, 
Or else entrenched behind 
A rampart bristling thick with barbed burrs ; 
Or stinging thorns do guard the approach, 
Or ’t is perchance by waxy husk defended, 
Lest insect foes encroach 
Ere Nature’s last and greatest work is ended. 


Life, wondrous Life, hath here 
Begotten wondrous Life ; yea manifold, 
In silence dark, and secrecy ; 
And these heirs, in their tiny bosoms, hold 
The hoarded life-spring of another year. 
And yet no mortal eye 
Hath seen the mode, nor listening ear 
Hath heard the story told ; 
While boastful Science, like the mole, 
With microscopic eyes 
But burrows in the dark and cannot rise 
To see the ethereal spirit that informs the whole. 


Here is the grand climacteric 
Of this their annual life. And now for them 
No more is left but gradual decay. 

The shrunken stem, 

Erewhile so vigorous and thick, 

Like cord umbilical, in time gives way, 
And drops the fruit to earth, 

Again to die; and dying, to bring forth 
Another generation to the birth. 
Soon fade the leaves to shades of lifeless brown ; 
Awhile they shiver in the frosty air, 
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Then flutter down 
To rise no more, 

Leaving the face of Nature drear and bare ; 
And all is o’er! 


A Sower went forth to sow: 
The field wherein he sowed, 
The wayward heart of man while here below ; 
The Seed, the Word of Gop. 
That living Word, which, to the worldly eye, 
Or on the cold unfeeling tongue, 
Long powerless and dead 
Appears to lie, 
Like bread 
For naught upon the waters flung, 
Will, when the heart is soft and young, 
Or its tough soil is broken up by wo, 
Or by sharp anguish wrung, 
Take root; and soon the tender fibres grow, 
Spreading like silvery threads in every part, 


Until their heavenly net-work fills the wounded heart. 


Repentance first appears, 
Scarce rising from the ground through humble fear ; 
Drying her bitter tears, 
Soon child-like Faith, with vision clear, 
Beholds things yet unseen by mortal eye ; 
Hope like the bud of promise swells ; 
And crowning Charity 
Openeth like the flower in perfect bloom, 
Within whose bosom are deep wells 
Of sweets, where not in vain the hungry calls, 
Wherein the thirsty findeth drink, 
And round the brink 
The dew of gentle pity softly falls ; 
While universal love, like rich perfume, 
For ever breathing forth, 
Rises to heaven, and floats along the earth. ~ 


But yet a higher effort of the soul 


Is needed to impart 
The good seed to another heart. 
For this great end, the whole 
Of grace and nourishment and power divine 
Is drawn to secret action ; while without — 
A faithful sign 
Of love —the heart is warded all about 
With trials and afflictions sore ; 
Heart-weariness we feel, and pain ; 
Gaunt Poverty, with all his hungry train ; 
And o’er and o’er 
Our hopes are crushed, our longings blighted ; 
Friends that once loved, now love no more ; 
Envy and malice, in close league united, 
Sting with envenomed tongues our name, 
And feel no shame ; 
Diseases, slow or sudden, waste the frame, 
And where they go before, 
Death follows after, knocking at the door, 
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Till, one by one, are all 
The loved ones carried forth to meet the call. 
Nor are we ever left 
Alone with happiness, while here below ; 
Nor are our feeble souls bereft 
Of all the aids of pain and grief and wo, 
That wean our lingering hearts away 
From glittering dust and bubbles of a day. 
We need this rough and thorny hedge 
To keep the base defiling world aloof, 
Lest our bright Spirit-sword, of heavenly proof, 
Should cloud its beaming blade, or blunt its edge. 


Nor all alike can sow 
The holy seed: some, like a fruitful tree, 
May live to see 
The germs they scatter bud and grow, 
Till far and wide, all round, 
The rising forests shade the fertile ground. 
Others, like annuals frail, 
At earlier ages fail, 
Die ere they conquer in the fruitless strife, 
And dying, quicken some loved soul to life. 


teenies 


Thus from the time 
When first that Sower went forth to sow, 
In every age, in every clime, 
The Holy Seed hath grown, and still doth grow. 
Each generation as it rose, receiving 
The precious germs from those that went before, 
Planted them deep in hearts believing ; 
While these the burthen bore 
To sons and daughters, who again brought forth 
Another generation to the birth. 
And yet no eye hath seen, nor listening ear 
Hath heard, nor mortal mind 
Can comprehend that life-birth here. 
*T is like the wind, 
That where it listeth, bloweth ; 
We hear the sound thereof, yet no man knoweth 
Whence it hath come, or whitherward it goeth. 
Thus it hath been, and still shall be, 
Till He that sowed the seed again shall come, 
And angel-reapers, both from land and sea, 
Gather the harvest home! 


—— 


Another Sower, at the time 
When righteous Azet fell, went forth to sow. 
And, from the world’s young prime 
Even until now, 
His never-resting hand hath sown 
; Seed for an harvest not his own. 
Charnels and catacombs, church-yards and graves 
He fills ; nor only these, 
But on all hills, vales, plains and mountains high, 
Or inland far or washed by ocean-waves, 
He strews the ripened grain ; 
While, buried in the furrows of the sea, 
Deep down the bosom of the sounding main, 
His countless myriads lie. 
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Seeds: a Poetical Essay. 


But are not these all dead ? 
How can they then 
Be made to rise again ? 
Long before Egypt’s days of glory fled, 
And when her swarfhy sons 
Embalmed for burial, in the fond conceit 
That so their loved ones 
All incorrupt might slumber, 
Till they should rise to meet 
Their final judgment, when the mystic number 
Of this world’s age should be complete ; 
A single corn of wheat, 
Grown in her Nile-enrichéd glebes, 
Was in a dead man’s spicy shroud enelosed, 
And buried in the catacombs of Thebes ; 
There undisturbed reposed, 
Till after thrice a thousand years had flown, 
As if arisen from the dead, behold 
That seed was disentombed and sown, 


Now shall our Farner, who, in love for all 


And grew, and brought forth fruit an hundred fold. 
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His wondrous works, doth mark the sparrow’s fall, 


Shall He remember this one little seed, 
That its frail life shall be for ages kept, 
And perish never ; 
And yet hath He decreed 
That the man’s body, by whose side it slept, 


Shall lie forgotten in the bonds of Death forever? 


Nay, shall his hand thus clothe the grass, 
Whose fading glories quickly pass, 
And not much more clothe us, when we 
Though mortal, put on immortality ? 
Soon shall the trumpet sound, 


Whose piercing note proclaims to earth.and ocean 


The Spring-time of the Dead. 


Then shall we see 
These mortal seeds of immortality, 

No longer winter-bound 
By that corruption wherein they were sown, 
But raiséd incorrupt to life and motion 

Forth from their earthy bed, 
Swift as the light, behold them high upgrown ; 





They lift their heads to heaven ; their leaves 


Glance in the beams from Zion’s Temrxe shed ; 
And as the quickening Spirit gently breathes, 
The waving harvest bows the adoring head. 
In this their perfect glory clad, 
The whole round world and all that it contains 
Burst forth in triumph glad. 
Hills nod to hills, and plains to plains 
Their answering salutation fling ; 
For now the praises of the Lams employ 
New-tunéd voices ; 


The swelling chorus bounds from lands to lands ; 


The valleys laugh and sing, 
The sea makes merry with her liquid noises, 
Floods clap their hands, 


And hoary mountains leap and shout aloud for joy! 
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HOPEFUL VIEW S. 


Ka ervuyxavoy Acywy, toddNac Kar Kadat EAridco new etev evdatuovedc. 


I orenep a Greek book in the room of a college student to-day, 
and I chanced upon the words of my motto: ‘And I happened to 
say, many and beautiful hopes ought to make us happy.’ Yes, in- 
deed ! happy and brave to bear our trials, to rejoice in the contest 
of life. In all my practice | am convinced that men need medicine 
for the mind more than for the body. How often does the timely 
visit or letter of a friend drive away nervous pains! What refresh- 
ment to the spirit is there in a hearty grasping of the hand ! 

There are men who walk our streets, bestowing happiness all along 
their path, by the benevolent approval they smile upon the high and 
the lowly. They feel human brotherhood. It is no affectation of 
sympathy, no patronizing air, but a real feeling from the heart, beam- 
ing out from the countenance, and doing good ‘like a medicine.’ 
They are full of hope for human nature. They believe that Gop 
made man and still regards the work of His hands; that our world 
is under the direction of a Farner and not of the Devil. 

Let me not be rough in what I have to say in this paper; but I 
cannot help remarking, that from the way many stagger through life, 
afraid and doubting, dodging and cowering, it would seem that the 
universal belief is, that some malicious and powerful demon sits at 
the helm of affairs and directs events. Distrust of themselves, 
anxiety and fear take hold of men, and they stumble from their want 
of confidence. ‘ But many and beautiful hopes ought to make us 
happy.’ This want of confidence in Gop, in the course of events 
that happen to us, as the best for us possible, upon the whole ; this 
want of a faithful acquiescence in the will of Gop, is the cause of 
almost all unhappiness and discontent. 

See how necessary, my dear reader, confidence is to you as you 
walk the pavement. Could you take the same steps you now do 
as you go to your place of business, if your path was over a deep 
black gulf, with no more space to walk in than that which you occupy 
in your path in the way! ,Why cannot you take the same steps ? 
You fear to fall; and your fear makes you weak and giddy. The boy 
walks on the top of the fence ; but if it were ten feet higher he could 
not do it. So men blunder along through life, distracted and ener- 
vated by unmanly fears and want of confidence. Do we not know 
Trumperly,a very regular man and a most respectable shop-keeper ! 
He taketh his Sabbath walk. He looketh round upon a wide ex- 
panse. The heath is illuminated with flowering furze. He stands 
upon a veritable field of cloth-of-gold. He is about to smile upon 
the natural splendor, when again he recollects the bad half-dollar 
taken ten days ago, and at the extremest corners of his mouth the 
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smile dies a death of suddenness. And Grizzleton? Did he not 
travel for enjoyment, and did not some past particular wrong always 
blot out and destroy the present beauty? He madea pilgrimage to 
Niagara. He was about to be very much rapt, astounded by its ter- 
rible grandeur, when the spray fell upon his new hat, and he could 
not but groan for the cotton umbrella, price one dollar, that he had 
lost at New-York. And in this way do we often shadow present 
pleasures with the thought of some sort of counterfeit money, some 
sort of departed umbrella. 

It would seem, I say, that men believe in a demon rather than a 
Gop. From youth it is taught that sorrow is our lot, and every smile 
of joy is seized as a happy exemption from the common fate. What 
a miserable appearance does the world present as we look at it strug- 
gling for the very means of livelihood; friend overreaching friend 
in a sharp bargain; each intent upon warding off want and penury; 
as if to live were to eat and drink and wear fine clothes and seem 
to others to be happy! What a miserable state is that when every 
thing is done for appearance !—and people cheat themselves into 
the belief that they are happy, when they can impose upon the world 
with an appearance of happiness! Here is mean fare, stingy fare, 
sordid clothing, and no books at home, that the daughters, to be mar- 
ried, may appear at church in fifty-dollar shawls and feathers in their 
hats. They believe, such people, that the devil is king, and virtue 
a physical state of the person. Their hopes are not many nor beau- 
tiful. They bound their life by a narrow object, and are willing to be 
miserable themselves, so they appear to be happy in the eyes of others. 

Let the father and mother answer: What are your hopes for 
your children? Do you look forward to the time when they shall 
fulfil beautiful hopes !—become cultivated, religious and elevated 
beings ! No; you are rather anxious that your daughters should 
marry rich men; that your sons should amass money and become 
independent. You look not beyond the present life; you bound 
your view by a narrow span of years. You are not happy, for you 
do not make the most of life; you indulge not in those many and 
beautiful hopes that might make you happy. 

It is a fair presumption that Gop made man to be happy. Every 
thing in the outward universe seems made to minister to his felicity. 
The firmament alone ought to dispel all doubts of an unhappy fate 
to him who strives to obey the laws of his being. Here seems to 
be a theme for many and beautiful hopes. Who made those shining 
stars, distant worlds, now moving in their appointed orbits, while 
they seem all motionless to us? There will be a time to you, mor- 
tal, when all the mysteries of your own being and the laws of those 
silent planets shall be unfolded! How can any one be unhappy 
and distrustful for whom such a fate is in store? What matters it 
to you whether you live in splendor or poverty for a few years 1 
Your condition now, your outward condition, cannot affect your 
claims to a place in the world of Gop. All these invidious distince- 
tions will vanish in a few years, and you will only be known for what 
you were morally. Who willtake this view? How many are able 
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to rise to a sense of the beautiful hopes that belong to us as immor- 
tal beings ? 

As a country practitioner, my words may not have the weight 
they would if 1 drove a curricle and livery; but it verily seems to 
me that the world needs now the simplest common-places of wisdom. 
It has groped after wisdom and power, and thought them great and 
distant objects, when they were to be sought in the heart, and were 
nigh to us, even in our very homes, while we have been looking out 
of the window. It has thought that influence and wealth were only 
to be attained by unusual means; as if Gop had made success the 
exception in human affairs, while the majority of the race were 
made to pine in hopeless despondency. It is appalling and dis- 
tressing to me in the last degree to see the laborer going to his work 
like a whipped dog; to see widows and orphans bowing to their 
fate as if it were an awful dispensation of Providence; to see nine- 
tenths of my fellow mortals broken-hearted and weary, and only 
living because they are afraid to die. It breaks my heart to'see a 
man of vigorous frame and honest, simple mind, drop his eye be- 
fore some apology for manhood, dressed in showy attire. Poverty 
and want and habitual degradation have killed out the finer emo- 
tions in many a human being, and the luxurious and idle live upon 
the blood of their fellows. 

Every man lives by somebody’s labor; if not his own, then an- 
other’s. Yonder vagabond, a cumberer of the ground, is living 
upon the sweat and toil of a man who died a thousand years ago. 
He thinks it is his fate to live a life of ease. There is no such per- 
mission. The idler thrives upon human sweat; he lives upon some- 
body. No wonder he is enervated and desponding; living a false 
life, he has no beautiful hopes to make him happy. 

The absence of hope, the belief that any one entertains that he 
is fated to lead a dark, obscure and gloomy life, I say, is the cause 
of much of the disease and ill-health in the world. Sorrowful and 
despondent views derange the digestive organs, and soon the springs 
of life are undermined. Men need hope as much as they need 
bread ; man lives not by bread alone. He needs heart, hope in his 
work ; and an approving, encouraging word nourishes him more 
than a biscuit. 

The same ought to be done in morals as we are doing in physics. 
We are coming back to the simplest elements ; cold water exter- 
nally and internally, sleep and quiet, pure air and no medicine. 
We reach the seat of the disease through the mind. We exorcise 
the devil. We do not drive him out with calomel and other purges, 
but with that power of resistance which exists in every frame to ex- 

el foreign matter, things prejudicial to its being. The faculty now 
but clear away the rubbish and give nature a chance to act, as the 
gardener rakes the leaves from the flower-beds, and the sun and the 
internal fires of the earth throw out the violets and daisies. 

Let every man then rest in his reserved rights, and be happy in 
the beautiful hopes that belong to him as an immortal being; and 
the first thought, it seems to me, which ought to be in every body’s 
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mind, as a constant presence, is this: What you do, you do forever. 
Be it sin or be it sacrifice, what you do, you do fora long pull. The 
thought, the act of to-day will never cease in their influence over 
your being. Now if this was understood and believed, as it ought 
to be, it would do away with severe kaws and penalties, and be like 
the return to cold water in the healing art. Hanging, like calomel, 
would soon be out of fashion. Imprisonment for life would be 
thought as unnecessary as sleeping in a feather-bed to cure a fever. 
Fines would disappear with fees, and beautiful hopes would sway 
mankind and produce peace and an elevated state of society. 

Almost all intemperance is an attempt to get up by steam hope- 
ful views. As things are going on, men must intoxicate their brains 
before they can entertain hope. This is not true; but they think 
so. For no poverty, no sickness, no deformity, no misfortune, can 
shut a man out from having then ‘many and beautiful hopes which 
ought to make us happy.’ 


G E. 
*“REQUIESCAT IN PACE,’ 


A pince for the flower that’s lying there, 
Down in the low moss laid ! 

Its leaves are crumpled and growing sere ; 
O ! dim is their lesson made! 

Gild its grave with a prayer, as scholars their books 
Edge with gold when the letters fade. 


Fall back and pray, for it’s spirit’s gone ! 
O’er the dust of its once sweet fame, 

Ranged thickly, are crossed its spears of thorn, 
To shield its grave from shame ; 

Hung up like the lances and sacks that deck 
Each tomb of old knightly name. 


With thee, poor rose! I lay down this sad heart, 
Its beauty crushed by harder fate than thine ; 
Thy time was come, and thou had’st played thy part ; 
Hadst won fair ladies’ praise ere thou didst pine. 
E’en thus would I. But when my Spring did shine 
Rich in its flushing pride, a cruel maid 
Envied my grace, and struck me with her eyne ; 
Down at her bidding sinks this broken heart of mine! 


Round my fresh mound, sweet lady ! twine one wreath. 
Over the glory thou hast ruined so 
Shed but one tear, or murmur but one breath 
Ending in prayer! It will not bring thee wo, 
May bring thee mercy. Lest from my dwelling low 
Alas! some thorn should spring to make thee know 
Requiting angels watch the heart’s hard death ; 
Yes, and beyond its grave their influence will go ! 


Ave Maria! 
Requiescat in Pace! 
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NUMBER 1IWO. 
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Letter the pitth. 


PROM ABD ALLAH OMAR, TO SEID ABHMAD EL HAJI, CHIEF SECRETARY OF THE CKADEE &T ARO 


A MARKED difference is observable, dear Ahhmad, between the 
way youth are brought up in this country and in Egypt. I refer 
chiefly to domestic education, or rather manners. ith us, you 
know, the first precept given to children is obedience. We are 
taught to look upon our parents not only with spe oe but with awe ; 
to consider their command as law and their advice as the oracles 
of wisdom. We speak only when we are spoken to, and then in 
few and respectful terms. As a mark of reverence, we receive in- 
struction in a kneeling posture, and never presume to address a su- 
perior unless the head be covered. You would be astonished to 
observe in this country how differently youth (1 speak now of the 
male sex,) are allowed to behave themselves. They treat their 
parents with the same familiarity they would strangers, their equals ; 
reply to them in the same language; sit down in their presence, 
and appear before them without their turbans. They are permitted 
to range at large and eat with them at the same table ; and here in 
an especial manner is exhibited the unbounded liberty in which 
children are indulged. Not unfrequently they are seen serving 
themselves to such of the meats as are near, or if at a distance, 
reaching unceremoniously to those dishes for which they have most 
relish. It is the custom for each person to have before him a flat- 
tened piece of baked clay, on which his meal is put; and such an 
assemblage as may there be seen is quite disgusting to all those 
who conform to the precepts of our holy prophet. 

Fish, flesh, vegetables of two or three different kinds, apples or 
other fruit made into a pulpy substance, the whole floating in the 
juice of the meat, made rich by the addition of various condiments 
to render the whole exciting to the palate; and as if this were not 
sufficiently gross, many persons spread layers of butter on pieces of 
bread, which they eat at the same time. This heterogenous mass 
is swallowed with little labor of mastication, varied by an occasional 
pause to drink, when the mouth is seldom wiped, and frequently 
a portion of the meat rests on the edge of the drinking cup, for the 
purpose probably of marking where they may drink again. The 
boys can hardly be blamed for these practices, for they have before 
them the example of their fathers; and indeed some of the mothers 
are not more delicate. There are exceptions to this assertion, but 
they are not numerous: 
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You will admit with me that our own prey is much leotnae; by 
being more cleanly. When we take our food with the fingers they 
have always been previously washed, and at our repasts the hands 
are dipped into water-cups several times; so that none of the eat- 
ables remain upon them. Our holy region, as well as our native 
purity, enjoins a rigorous attention to personal cleanliness. But, 
alas! this benighted people are for wise purposes left to their own 
ways, and we must bow to the decrees of Providence. 

It is not at meals alone that the rude habits of children are most 
visible : in the streets they brush by without reverence for age or 
sex, and in their homes they are often supremely annoying. Parents 
expect all visitors to take notice of their children ; indeed it is re- 
garded as an affront or want of good br eeding if they donot. This 
might be passed over; but if, to ingratiate himself with the parents, 
a stranger to their youthful ways should attempt to be particularly 
attentive, he becomes at once a victim to their boisterous mirth. 
They almost pull his clothes from his back; overwhelm him with 
questions, which they do not give him time to answer; interrupt 
him in conversation, or when he can speak, drown the sound of his 
voice by the noise of theirown. All this time the delighted parents, 
unknowing or unwilling to know the pain that is inflicted, look on 
without chiding this impertinence, while the poor visitor, instead of 
the agreeable converse which he came to enjoy, is made a victim to 
relieve the mother from the burden of maternal care. Children are 
always interesting objects; no one can help being delighted with 
their artless ways; and in America, where they are very beautiful, 
one is irresistibly attracted toward them; but a close contact, by 
showing the unrestrained freedom in which they are indulged, 
weakens the impression of their loveliness. 

With this negligence of the cultivation of manners in early life, 
comes a roughness of deportment, which, as boys advance to man- 
hood, they seldom leave off. A few, by an effort of good feeling, or 
by better knowledge derived from tr avel abroad, where good man- 
ners form a part of education, converse and act as men of good 
breeding do in all countries; while those who remain at home with- 
out good models for imitation, or natural disposition to be gentle, 
preserve a coarseness of manners which to strangers is very repul- 
sive. 

When a young man of the present day begins to mingle in so- 
ciety, which he does very early, the first object of his regard is his 
hair, especially that which grows on the face. The beard is not 
here, as with us, an invariable portion of costume, if I may so speak, 
for none of the elder part of the community wear it; but it is a 
fancy addition, got up by the young. I must say it is very unbe- 
coming when seen with the ill-made tight garments worn in this 
country. It is only with the graceful turban and the full flowing 
robes of our Mussulmen that the beard adds manliness and dignity 
tothe figure. The beards of our Sheyks and our Imaams command 
respect, while those of the é/égants of our city of Cairo give a charm 
to the person of youth which no one can behold without pleasure. 
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Here, it is the mere quantity of hair that excites admiration; and 
he who can exhibit most, rises highest in the favor of the sex which 
is born without this appendage to the face. 

How long this fancy will last no one can tell; but according to 
the present fashion, it seems to be a passport to a lady’s regard. 
It is believed that he whose face is covered with the greatest quan- 
tity of hair has his head the best stored with brains ; and a lady will 
receive with great complacency the attention of a gentleman trans- 
formed to an animal, in preference to the addresses of a sensible 
youth who can only present a smooth chin. A beard dispropor- 
tionate to the size of the person is ridiculous, even in Cairo: 


‘WHEN I behold thy little feet : ‘A man like thee scarce o’er appeared ; 
After thy beard obsequious run, i A beard like thine, where shall we find it? 
I alway fancy that I meet | Surely thou cherishest thy beard 


Some father followed by his son. In hopes to hide thyself behind it!’ 


New-York, fifth day of the Moon Shaaban, 
Year of the Hegira, 1260. ; 


Letter Sizth. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME; 


Ir gratifies me, dear Ahhmad, to bear testimony to the kindness 
of the people with whom I[ now live. They not only treat me with 
civility, but are friendly, and the hospitality they show in their dwel- 
lings, while it is very pleasing, affords me an exceedingly good op- 

ortunity to become acquainted with the character of individuals. 

t is only by long residence, mingling freely with people, and being 
observant, that one is put in a position to obtain this knowledge; and 
itis seldom that these advantages are thrown in a stranger’s way at 
once. Many people are very reserved, and treat you merely with 
cold civility, so that from them you learn nothing; others, who are 
disposed to be more familiar, are yet slow in bringing you into their 
families ; but here in this hospitable city these barriers are not raised 
against me, and I have free admission into every place I wish to 
enter. As soon as | make my appearance, the ‘Stranger from 
Egypt’ is announced, and Iam admitted at once into the immediate 
presence of the owner, even when he is surrounded by his wife and 
children. This facility of intercourse not only shows an unreserved 
confidence which flatters me, but serves to hasten the acquirement 
of the knowledge which is the principal object of my voyage to this 
distant land; and I am already so far identified with the inhabitants, 
that I have as intimate an acquaintance with their habits and man- 
ners as if I had been a resident among them several years. 

You are not aware that females are not secluded here as in the 
Hhareems of Egypt, but have equal personal freedom with the men, 
to go into the open streets at all times of the day, receive and make 
visits, with full liberty to converse with any person whom the hus- 
band admits into his house. Knowing this, and profiting by the invi- 
tations often given me, I pass many hours in the company of women ; 
and I must confess that their society is at all times much more agree- 
able than that of the men. They are more affable and frank ; more 
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willing to take the trouble of instructing me in ways of the New 
York world; more indulgent to my ignorance, and more ready to 
point out the objects that are most worthy of my attention as a 
stranger. . 

From what I can perceive, dazzling beauty is not common. A 
woman of commanding figure, accompanied by great personal 
charms, is rarely to be seen; but pretty women are very numerous. 
The females are generally low of stature, which, though a physical 
property favorable to comeliness, does not produce the effect to en- 
force respect, while it subdues the heart. Their moral education is 
strict, which makes their minds pure ; yet a too rigid interpretation 
of the moral code gives to their manners a tinge of stiffness which 
at first is a little repulsive. Their natural temperament is cold; but 
this produces a habit of reflection from which springs much good 
sense. When they show ardor, it is in a measured tone, showing it 
to be more of manner than of deep feeling. They are sprightly in 
conversation, without however the warmth of the French or the self- 
possession of the English. They are quick enough in their percep- 
tion, but deficient in the experience of managing their own feelings, 
and want tact in discovering and obtaining an influence over those 
of others. They are possessed of excellent natural capacity, but 
unfortunately this is not well developed ; their education well begun, 
is left half finished ; while they are brought so early from school 
and marry so young that they have not sufficient time to improve 
all the inherent qualities they actually possess. When once married, 
the cares of maternity soon absorb all their attention, and study, 
when no longer habitual, ceases to be a pleasure. If they are pas- 
sionately fond of dress, it is a fault for which the men are chiefly to 
blame. Women, like all the rest of mankind, are fond of power, 
and if men refuse it to them in one way they will try to obtain it in 
another. If to beauty be added array of dress, man with all his 
pride and pretended love of simplicity is often subdued. A ‘ float- 
ing robe’ has softened many an obdurate heart, and has on many 
occasions proved an ‘ appeaser of husbands.’ While they are left 
to consult their own fancy in the choice of their apparel, the hus- 
bands leave to them the selection of furniture for their houses; and 
in this last is displayed more of wealth than of pure taste. Their 
persons and dwellings are apt to be overloaded with ornaments, and 
these not always of a kind befitting their station or fortune. All 
this has an unfavorable effect upon the character. It leads the mind 
to dwell on frivolous objects, by which the conversation is rendered 
light and unsubstantial. It precludes it from vigor, and makes the 
virtues all negative. Hundreds may be found who by patient endu- 
rance show a passive heroism that few men can imitate; but none 
are seen of those exalted beings that lead and control by intellect 
alone. 

If however few possess those commanding talents which enforce 
the respect due to intellect, or those high personal endowments 
which exact homage, many, very many exhibit those milder attri- 
butes which excite admiration and win affection. As matrons their 
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domestic virtues are all their own; and in no country are they sur- 
passed in the gentle offices of regard, or in the warmth of sympathy 
for others’ pains; while they are steadfast in their friendship and 
active in their benevolence. The sphere of the American women 
is especially domestic ; and to confine them more closely within these 
bounds, they are denied many privileges held by females in other 
countries. They cannot hold property in their own name while in 
the marriage state ; if they possess any before marriage, it falls to 
the husband of right, unless some previous legal provision be made 
to secure it to her; and the custom of society does not permit a wife 
to engage in any pursuit independent of her husband, or to become 
associated with him as a partner in his calling or profession. Thus 
they have no scope for practical energy, and their capacity is not 
allowed to develope itself in the active and rougher pursuits of life 
wherein their power of usefulness might be brought into practice. 
The most they can do is to exert their abilities as writers ; and even 
this can rarely be done by those who have families dependant upon 
their maternal care. These customs and laws are of very ancient 
date, and were most probably made not only to secure the supremacy 
of the men, but to prevent females from neglecting duties which 
nature prescribes, and which are essential to the formation and well 
being of all human society. 

Beside these legal and social restraints, the women of America 
are much curbed by many minor checks, which, taking their origin 
in mere custom, or in some over-scrupulous notions of propriety, are 
not less burdensome for being, many of them, puerile. hese have 
obtained the sanction of public opinion, a despotic power created in 
this country, to which the people bow with abject submission, while 
they are loud in their boast of uncontrolled freedom of thought and 
action. As if to lighten their burthens, and render women forget- 
ful of their subjection, they are treated with a degree of respectful 
attention not observable in other countries; as beings set apart for 
reverence, and regarded as goddesses while they are denied the at- 
tributes of divinity. These various restrictions set round the facul- 
ties, mental and physical, of women, have an effect to deprive the 
character of strength. Never being permitted to start forth from a 
secluded sphere, they are not conscious of their latent powers; and 
when assailed by misfortune, they exhibit only calm resignation in- 
stead of the vigorous effort which might throw the burden from their 
minds or create resources which would deprive calamity of its terrors 
by a bold resistance. 

Notwithstanding these numerous impediments thrown in their way, 
women are able by their intrinsic qualities to acquire a marked in- 
fluence over men. The foundation of this influence, is in this coun- 
try above all others, laid in the position they hold as mothers, on 
whom devolves the duty of giving the first impressions to children. 
It is they who guide the early affections, control youthful propensi- 
ties, and give to the character all those softer impulses that render 
the future man tractable and prepare him for the enjoyments of 
social life. They may make mistakes in the estimate of their chil- 
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dren’s capacities, but entely do they fail to detect the hidden motions 
that lurk about the heart, and zever do they fail to instil into their 
minds sound moral principles and religious truths. The hold thus 
acquired over the children, by an easy transition, extends itself in 
silence over the mind and conduct of the husbands. No being can 
be so hardened as to withstand the calm persuasion, the disinterested 
council, that comes from the mother of his children; the woman 
whom of all others he most loves. And the clinging affection which 
binds together husband and wife under the most endearing forms, 
deprives man of all his sternness, and gives to the weak an 1rresisti- 
ble power over the strong. 

The quiet influence exercised by women in enlightened countries, 
of which this is one, is mighty, and not the less powerful for being 
visible. only by its effect. ‘By the laws of nature and moral culture 
they are removed from many of the temptations which beset men. 
They are not sordid, nor rapacious; and being separated from the 
immediate action of the selfish passions, which are too apparent here 
as elsewhere, they are well qualified to give wholesome council on 
subjects within their comprehension. However much the state of 
society may give power to the men, and retain women within limits 
in some respects too strict, the marriage state seems to be one of 


contentment, to which I have reason to believe female virtue greatly 
contributes. 
New-York, twelfth day of the Moon Shaaban, ) 

Year of the Hegira, 1260. s$— 


Letter Seventh. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SA 


. i iu 


In the course of my historical studies it came naturally in my 
way to read of the customs of different people of ancient times ; 
and however singular many of these customs were, their origin could 
be traced, and the reason for establishing them could gener ally be 
explained. They have however in this country a custom, the origin 
of which is lost in the mist of antiquity, notwithstanding the people 
as a nation are of very recent date. The custom is this: At the 
end of every fourth year, by a process that I cannot explain, the na- 
tion is utterly ruined. You may think this is accidental, or brought 
about by some of the ordinary vicissitudes that attend human affairs ; 
not so; for the catastrophe is expected, and the coming event is al- 
ways recorded in their calendar with the same accuracy of calcu- 
lation as if it related to the changes of the moon or the return of an 
eclipse. 

What is truly remarkable, this melancholy occurrence appears 
never to produce the least change in the manners or habits of the suffer- 
ers ; indeed it does not depress their spirits. They eat, drink and sleep 
quite as well as when in a prosperous state, and laugh, dance, go to 
the places of public amusement, and keep up the usual gayeties with 
quite as much joy as if the country had overcome an enemy, gained 
an accession of territory, or the Pasha’s family was increased by the 
birth of a son. In imitation of this periodical misery, cities, towns 
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and even villages, have private destruction ona smaller scale, which 
comes upon them at shorter intervals. 

You must know that this government is elective, and that every 
four years the head man is turned out of office and another person 
is put into his place. Wherefore, when Sultan Selim is turned out, 
the country is ruined ; in like manner when Sultan Osman is put in, 
the country is ruined again. So it is with the officers of cities and 
towns; when the Sheykh who is in power is told he must go home, 
attend to his personal affairs, get wealth and relief from cares, the 
city or town over which he presided is ruined in like manner as is 
the country at large, and the inhabitants express their wretchedness 
in the same way. How universal ruin should follow all this, none 
but the people themselves can give a reason, and even from them I 
never could obtain one that was at all satisfactory. Would you be- 
lieve also, they go about telling each other that the eyes of the whole 
world are upon them while these things are in progress? They have 
an idea that our Pasha Mohhammed Ali (may he always prosper!) 
is on the watch to see their actions, and is pleased or angry whenever 
they do well or ill. It is in vain that | endeavor to undeceive them. 
I daily tell them that our merciful ruler, if he ever heard of them at 
all, looks upon them with as little concern as he would at seeing a 
Fellah impaled for secreting his only son from the conscription. 

Singular as this people are in many of their ways of acting, I 
am at a loss to imagine how they get possessed with this periodical 
fit; for wherever | go the signs of prosperity are visible. New 
houses are constantly in progress, which when completed are soon 
filled with expensive furniture, and inhabited by persons who are 
far above want. Ships too are constructed while this misery 
abounds, to carry away the raw materials of the country and bring 
back luxuries from other climes; while on the quays and in the 
streets the same activity is apparent, and every person follows his 
accustomed occupation, as if the world was to last forever. We 
have abundant misery in Egypt, but it arises from known causes ; 
is not derived from custom, but rather from some well-understood 
calamity. For instance, a sudden call of men to fill up the ranks 
of the army or to man the fleet; a failure in the inundation of the 
Nile ; or when a person has lost his Hhegab, (charm against the 
‘evil-eye ;’) these are real miseries which come home to all classes. 
Men are forced from their abodes into a service they dislike; agri- 
culture suffers, and people are pinched for food; while the last- 
mentioned persons are exposed, without shield, to all the horrid 
treatment Satan knows so well how to inflict. 

Here however no such evils are to be dreaded, or need to be 
guarded against. The country possesses very few armed ships, 
and the number of men required to man them is very small; hardly 
troops enough to be called an army, which is recruited without bur- 
den to the laboring classes; and the agriculture of the country is 
not dependent upon inundations, though rivers abound; for seldom 
a month passes without copious showers which refresh the soil. As 
to the evil-eye, they learn to beag this of necessity; for how can a 
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people aes baie not the ocean hold any dates that can ward off 
its malice ? 

You know I am much given to meditation; of course this sub- 
ject has occupied my mind; at times I have thought upon it in- 
tensely; still 1 am not able to arrive at the source of this mysterious 
influence. I often heara people spoken of, who lived at a very re- 
mote period of the history of this country, who are called by the 
name of ‘ venerable and pious ancestors,’ and who, it is said, pos- 
sessed many odd notions. It is probable therefore this custom 
was prevalent among them, for some good cause which does not now 
exist; this people continue it for the purpose of keeping these pa- 
triarche i in remembrance; add to which, climate, education and habit, 
no doubt tend to confirm the observance. 

Peace be upon you, my friend! you who neither sleep on the bed 
of indolence nor on the pillow of stubbornness! May the favor of 
the prophet be shed upon you, and your labors be lightened ! 


New-York, nineteenth day of the Moon Shaaban, 
Year of the Hegira, 1 


Letter Gighdth. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


As I was leaving my apartment a few days ago, the following 
letter was put into my hands: 


‘Srrancer: Iam told you have come from the country where 
Pharaoh once lived and where Moses was raised, to see what you 
can pick up at the West; but I make bold to tell you that so long 
as you remain cooped up in these diggin’s you will have no notion 
at all of the real West. 1 now write to offer you a chance to see 
the world. I live on the Platte River, about two hundred miles 
west of St. Louis, and a few of us want to make up a party to go 
West ; so if you would like to make one of us, just say the word. 
It’s the greatest place in all creation, and you ’ll think so too when 
you get there. It’s only about two thousand miles from where I 
live, and it won’t take you more than six months to go; and when 
you get there, you may do what you like. We’ll make you a justice 
of peace at the start; you can study law enough as you go along; 
a as soon as we get settled, you shall be made head judge. You 
need not take much baggage. As you never shave, you won’t want 
razors; the fact is, you won’t want hardly any thing except a good 
rifle to kill game as we travel. 

‘We should be glad to have you go; so say the word, quick. 


‘ Yours, Dan. Tucker.’ 


This epistle caused me much surprise, the more so as I never be- 
fore heard of the writer; and the ‘ West’ he speaks of is a region 
utterly unknown tome. I have certainly come already an immense 
distance toward the west; indeed, I supposed I had reached the 
extreme point, and could go no farther. But here is a man who 
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lives fifteen hundred alten west of this ein, whe yet talks of going 
two thousand miles farther on a party of pleasure! I was so much 
astonished at this proposal, that before answering the letter I deter- 
mined to ask my friends where this never-ending West was situated, 
and whether it would be advisable to go so far from home among 
strangers. The honors proposed to be conferred upon me were 
sufficient to tempt many persons, yet they had no charms for a quiet 
man like myself ; wherefore, after reflection, I respectfully declined 
Mr. Tucker’s offer. 

I have reflected much on this subject, and am at a loss to imagine 
— induces people, comfortably provided for, all at once to break 

fixed habits, pleasant associations, and the like, to travel thou- 

aula of miles into an undefined region they know nothing about. 
As far as I can perceive, it arises from a restless spirit that is not 
easy to check; it seems to be a longing. desire to remove some- 
where; and no other place than the West presents itself to their 
minds. And after deep consideration, | am persuaded that with 
this people it is an impulsion to which they are forced to submit. 
In yielding, however, they have ever ready some plausible excuse, 
which, if it does not satisfy people’s minds, silences inquiries. The 
land is better than where they are, say they; yet this is not the case 
with all, for many go whose land on which they reside is good 
enough. Rather go to places where they hope to do better, than 
try to improve their condition, resting where they are—thinking 
removal brings less of labor. They do not bring sickness and pri- 
vations into the account. | 

The inhabitants of the northern parts of Europe migrated because 
their climate was unfavorable and Nature was slow in producing. 
The climate of Southern Europe was genial; the soil more fertile, 
the warm season longer. When the northerners got sight of the 
land they would not go back; they were not a little stimulated too 
by the thirst of plunder. The American wanderers have none of 
these inducements. The people of Asia came westward because 
their country was over-populated ; they were pinched for room and 
pressed hard upon subsistence. According to old records, they 
left their homes and came to Egypt; which country becoming in 
its turn over-peopled, as we may readily suppose, a large number 
emigrated to Canaan and Pheenicia, while at the same time other 
colonies went into Greece. ‘The same cause operating on these last 
countries, drove the inhabitants forth into the southern parts of 
Europe. Here seems to be abundant cause; to which may be 
added what is possible, a few might be prompted by a voluntary 
desire to better their condition. The people of America are not 
moved by the first cause, because they have room enough; even 
more than is quite good for them; they seem therefore to be ac- 
tuated by mere love of change. They place their happiness in be- 
ing in some one spot where they do not happen to be. The fixed 
home is dull; they pant for excitement, sigh for the unseen and un- 
known, and want to be founders of cities which they soon get tired 
of, leaving the enjoyment of them to those who follow in their track. 

VOL. XXVIII. 64 
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That the people of Asia became numerous and pressed hard on 
the means of subsistence, is sufficiently clear, from the fact of their 
frequent expeditions into Egypt in search of corn. This produced 
then the same effect it did in later times, and many had to seek a 
livelihood elsewhere. Here was a nevessity for emigrating. 

The south of Europe became populous, and frequent wars raised 
up a body of men who were no longer fit to cultivate the soil; they 
became restless and adventurous, and rather an incumbrance to 
society, which was willing to reject them. This, with disorderly 
habits, such as soldiers acquire, made them resist the restraints social 
life imposes, and led them to seek a place where they could enjoy a 
wider range, and where they could live uncontrolled; they could 
not remain at home, so they came to America; more especially to 
the southern portion of the continent. Here was a tolerably fair 
cause for emigrating. 

The Americans of the present day have none of these reasons 
for their movements. These hordes came from the East to the 
West from a sort of necessity, more or less strong, while the Ame- 
ricans go apparently for the pleasure of going. They never think 
of trying any other place than the West, the West. The propensity 
to roam may, nay, I might say wil, never subside. The Anglo- 
Saxon race is destined to overrun the western hemisphere, and 
Mexico and all the southern regions, almost boundless, must yield 
to what appears to be destiny. There must be some hidden cause 
that drives mankind onward in this direction, or it would not be go- 
ing on as it has done for five thousand years. Do the inhabitants 
of the world go with the sun, and because the sun comes this way ? 
Are they drawn to the point by electricity, animal magnetism, or 
chemical affinity ? 

Another view of the subject may be taken. When mankind con- 
gregate and form societies, they necessarily, for the purpose of pro- 
moting harmony with each other, impose certain restraints upon 
their own actions, and mutually agree to make sacrifices of personal 
liberty so far as is requisite to maintain order and prevent the 
strong from ‘oppressing the weak. In short, they of themselves 
make laws to bind themselves. Now your seekers after the Eldo- 
rado of the far West do not incline to this, for they hate restraint of 
all and every kind; and no sooner do they perceive settlements 
thicken, and that laws of control begin to be talked of, than they 
fly to some other place where no such things are needed. They 
wish to range over boundless space, to know no law but their own 
will, to live after their own fashion, where no one shall be near to 
make them afraid. This is one of the inducements, and an all 
powerful one, to go to the West. 

This is the only nation that does or ever did exist, with a people 
who move in large masses, chiefly for mere love of change. Most 
people prefer staying at home; leave it with reluctance, and not 
till they are oppressed by bad laws, burdened by heavy taxes, or 
straightened for the means of support. Settled habits, uncertain 
fortune and change of climate, are with the generality of mankind 
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obstacles to a desire to remove ; but there are no impediments to 
these restless far-west-seeking folks, who go onward fearing nothing 
and hoping every thing. 

If there has been a tide of population always setting to the West 
from all countries in the East, then Japan, China and Thibet must 
have come from America, and they have transmitted their know- 
ledge, civilization and arts through Chaldee to Persia; thence to 
Egypt, and thence to Europe, till it has reached its original source. 
If this circular movement be the natural course of things, is it then 
wonderful that mankind should crowd onward to the West, when 
it seems to be their destiny? It appears to be so uniform that it can 
hardly be blind chance or wayward propensity, but must, one would 
think, be designed in order that the world as it turns round shall 
receive on each part its due proportion of the rays of knowledge, 
the light of science, the benefit of husbandry and advantages of 
civilization, or other things, we know not what. 

The Millenarians say the world is to be full to overflowing of 
people. It may be so, but I rather think in a different sense. The 
world shall be fully peopled, but not all parts of it at the same time. 
If what they say should come to pass, how will restless spirits find 
a vacant place in the West, when the West as at other points of the 
compass will be full? A spare spot must be left where rovers may 
bestow themselves. [ill up all parts, and the inhabitants of the 
world would crowd together and become stagnant; or what is more 
probable, would quarrel for elbow-room. The lion and the lamb 
could not lie down together, for there would not be space enough 
for both, and the strong would be apt to kick the weak out of bed. 
Let there be then a safety-valve.; an open space where people may 
breathe freely without risk of suffocation. 

We cannot say that civilization is a direct cause of emigration, 
yet there is a connection between the two which shows that they 
both work to produce the same ends. Civilization is not man’s pre- 
cursor in his progress onward, but rather a companion who over- 
takes him on the way and who renders the travelling agreeable. 
In the present case, civilization is not an active principle to stimu- 
late man to exertion, but rather a passive agent, which is ready at 
his call to show how his labors may be lightened. As man advances, 
civilization is not far in the rear ; for however he may be uncivilized, 
he yet carries with him the seeds of moral and physical improve- 
ment ; and those who go to the West are instruments to produce 
an ultimate good they do not dream of at the outset. It cannot 
therefore be denied that emigration extends the boundaries of civi- 
lization, even although after reaching a certain point it has its de- 
cline, as history teaches; and it is well that a race of men exists 
who preserve and keep alive this blessing, that it may be transmit- 
ted to future generations, who like their predecessors shall emigrate 
to the West, and diffuse it over every part of the globe. On the 
whole, although the people have no valid reason for leaving their 
homes, if they are impelled by their destiny, Inshallah / (in the name 

of Gop,) let them go. 
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I present this matter to you in all its bearings, without feeling 
sure you will take much interest in it, or that my stray thoughts are 
expressed in a way to give you pleasure. The subject must to you 
be novel, and we all like to learn something out of the beaten 
track, beside being amused with every new feature of character. 
For myself, I am not linked to the destiny of the Americans, and 
am determined not to follow in their path to the other end of the 
world. I persist in this seemingly refractory spirit, although by so 
doing I forego the honor of being appointed to a high office, be- 
lieving it will be time enough to administer justice when I learn 
that justice is established in the land. 


New-York, twenty-sixth day of the Moon Q 
Shaaban, Year of the Hegira, 1260. 5 


THE BA TT iS O F BUNKER-HIULL. 


Tue moon behind the hills had sank, 
When through the tall grass waving rank, 
A long procession led ; 
There, side by side, the aged sire 
The stripling in his youthful fire, 
Each burning with a fierce desire, 
The dreary pathway tread. 


And peaceful gleamed the stars of night, 

As silent they ascend yon height, 
Unseen by foeman’s eye ; 

No sounds upon the breezes float, 

Save now and then a martial note 

Came mellow from the trumpet’s throat, 
Like spirit passing by. 


But morn their giant toil reveals ; 
A gun along the water peals, 
‘To break the soldiers’ sleep ; 
Lo! Freedom’s hills have found a tongue, 
And the defiance back is flung, 
And Freedom’s rally-shout hath rung 
In echoes long and deep. 


*T is noon ! the sun in torrid heat 
On moving columns fiercely beat, 

Or sparkled on the wave ; 
Where England’s thousands, ferried o’er, 
The rolling tide should cross no more, 
But on the field their life-blood pour, 

As tribute to the brave. 


Hark to the shout! the trumpet-blast 
‘For England !’ is the war-cry passed, 
* New fame to-day she reaps :’ 
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Lo! volleyed round on round has pealed, 

But from the hill no sign revealed 

That in its crater-top concealed 
Volcanic fury sleeps. 


But look! behold yon bursting flame! 
They shrink. before that deadly aim — 
Their columns are o’erthrown ; 
Fancy is truth, if it but deemed 
That where that fire so brightly streamed 
Death’s scythe in the bright sunshine gleamed, 
And through their ranks had mown. p 
The eye that with defiance blazed 
In cold unconsciousness is glazed — 
Its lightning glance is gone ; 
As if the soul for freedom yearned, 
And through the eye its passage burned, 
And left upon the clay it spurned 
‘The lip-curled mark of scorn. 


The voice that rang in trumpet-tone 
Hath melted to a dying moan, 

As if it prayed to Death ; 
While on the brow in clammy sweat 
His dark baptismal seal is set ; 
Mortality hath paid its debt, 

And yields its struggling breath. 


Now darker, fiercer grows the fight, 

And bursting on the ’wildered sight 
See clouds on clouds ascend ; 

‘The burning town, the rising flames, 

Britannia’s hard-earned glory shames ; 

Oppression’s funeral-pile proclaims 
Her boasted triumphs end ! 


Oh! Freedom’s altar is a land 
Not by the low horizon spanned, 
But stretching far and wide ; 


‘Yon rising flames that scorch the skies 


Consume the votive sacrifice ; 
Yon rolling clouds like incense rise 
To Gop, the freeman’s guide ! 


Now England triumphs o’er her foes, 
But heaps on heaps of dead repose 
On war’s red mantle spread ; 
Gop hath rebuked the insatiate, 
And granted on this day of fate 
Their triumph to commemorate, 
A monument of Dead! 


"T is night ; the holy stars look down 

On battle-field and ruined town, 
Desolate, sad and drear ; 

But where the cotter’s windows glare 

The wail of comfortless despair, 

Or the half-uttered voice of prayer, 
Proclaim the Dead are here! 
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THE REIGN OF THE PEOPLE. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Aut Lyons was astir. The public halls and the places of amuse- 
ment were thrown open, and the happy multitudes turned their steps 
alternately to the scenes of rejoicing for the success of the people 
in the past, or to the tribunes where revolutionary orators communi- 
cated their own wild ardor to their hearers, in the contemplation of 
the future. And how could Lyons avoid sharing in the general in- 
toxication of France, induced by one word, so universally misunder- 
stood — a Repusuic ! 

It was September, 1791, and the choice of primary electors had 
just been followed by the election of national representatives to suc- 
ceed the constituent assembly. There were not a few however who 
could not sympathize in the general joy, for their sagacity caught a 
glimpse of an unhappy future. But among the successful candi- 
dates for the assembly, was Pierre AveusTEe pe CuasoTTe, who was 
descended from a noble family, and was the presumptive heir to their 
- possessions. Legitimately therefore he seemed to belong to the 

party of the royalists. But he had enjoyed a liberal education, and 
the lives of the classic heroes had inordinately excited his imagina- 
tion, while the vicious philosophy of the day had biassed his judgment. 
Early sent to Paris, he had listened with enthusiasm to the harangues 
of Mrraseau, and the conversation of La Faverre had confirmed 
his adhesion to the popular party. The city of Lyons, never jaco- 
binical, although republican, had welcomed his accession to them, 
and he on his part rejoiced in a victory which seemed to him the 
presage of a renewal of the interrupted national prosperity. 

But while these feelings were active in his mind, others of a less 
agreeable character forced themselves upon him; and as he rode 
slowly away, amid the cheers of the populace, toward his chateau, a 
league from the city,the apprehension of a father’s anger made him 
almost regret a course which nothing but the conviction of a high- 
toned mind could have induced him to adopt. It was not therefore 
without painful forebodings that he entered one of the old mansions 
which adorned the environs of the city. Built a century before, the 
loyalty of the owner had made the internal arrangements accord 
with the style of the architecture, and both carried the mind back 
from the scenes of revolutionary excess to the serene splendor of the 
monarchy, in the days of Louis te Granp. The young heir sighed 
as he thought of the necessity of change, and for some time he wan- 
dered through the long corridors alone; until opening a side-door, 
he found himself in a little oriel, by whose curiously-carved window 
sata lady. She raised her head, and the traces of grief were clearly 
manifest. ‘Sister,’ he said, sympathizingly ; ; but as he approached 
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her, sherose. The pride of the daughter of nobles was in her mien, 
and as she vanished she said : 

‘Dishonorer of your house, soon to be the betrayer of your 
king, go! Llove you, but I leave you; thus will all forsake you.’ 

e did not answer; for a moment he staggered, and the floor 
seemed to glide away from under him. Then his own pride came 
to his aid. It nerved as well as conquered him; and his first im- 
_ was to seek his father and upbraid him for thus casting him off. 

hus impelled, he strode hastily to the more retired suite of apart- 
ments occupied by him. He paused in the ante-chamber to collect 
himself, and better thoughts came over him. Filial love, and the 
habitual deference of education, softened his injured pride a little, 
and he resolved to part in peace if not in love. 

It was a scene for the pencil of genius. The mellow light was 
streaming in through the gilded and partially-darkened windows, 
lending a soft hue to the antique tapestry which covered the walls. 
The setting beams rested mildly on the venerable forehead of the 
old baron. He leaned upon his sword. He did not speak, but his 
whole bearing told of the haughty, high-bred noble, who, trained in 
the palaces and battles of France, had been accustomed to sustain 
her honor and his own in both. Age, while it had diminished his 
physical vigor, had not dimmed his eye, and had increased the dig- 
nity of his aspect. That eye now rested full and clear upon the 
intruder, and the severe but dignified displeasure visible upon his 
features gave them an expression much more stern and command- 
ing than they were wont to exhibit. Unaccustomed to govern his 
feelings or restrain their expression, his son stood before him des- 
titute indeed of his calm self-command, but sustained by his own 
convictions of rectitude and his own pride. In the younger as in 
the elder descendants of the family could be easily discovered the 
indescribable manner, of which no situation can deprive its possessor, 
and which a mere familiarity with refined society cannot of itself 
produce. 

Thus they confronted each other in silence. At length the armed 
heel of the young Count rung on the oaken floor as he advanced a 
step. Kneeling on one knee, he commenced, ‘ My father.’ 

‘Call me not ‘ father,’ boy!’ interrupted the Baron. ‘ When your 
assembly abolished the old realm upon inheritance, they cut you off 
from property, as the previous acts robbed me of title. This very 
morning, as I heard the shouts of the rabble heralding your victory, 
I swore to Heaven that you should cease to be my son!’ 

While the old man spoke, the youth had risen, but his emotion had 
vanished. Strong minds, often weak before, acquire unwonted for- 
titude in the moment of crisis, and his eye now flashed as he re- 

lied : 
oe I seek not your title, Sir; I do not want your possessions ; let 
them solace your old age, and then go where they belong, to the 
eople. I sought you only that we might part at least in amity. 
he Heaven to which you swore is witness of the purity of my mo- 
tives. I have indeed adopted a course which I feared would deprive 
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me of your ites: though I could not anticipate the extinction of 
your love. The honors of high lineage too | knew must perish in 
the march of the revolution. But I saw France burthened by op- 
pression. A privileged order mongpolized her honors and emolu- 
ments. Under the insolence of aristocratic pride and unscrupulous 
exaction, the interests of the multitude were neglected and their 
energies crushed. Industry was paralyzed and commerce lan- 
guished, while even philosophy and letters struggled to rise, and 
gained but a precarious eminence by a purchased title. Then I 
looked to other lands and other times, and in the glories of ancient 
Athens I read a testimony to the power of the people’ s energy re- 
leased from restraint. Thus I saw that France would be happy only 
when in giving freedom to all orders of the state she should imitate 
the republic for whose liberty she so lately fought ; and then from 
universal activity she might derive unlimited prosper ity.’ 

The Baron’s face flushed as he spoke, and pointing to his armorial 
bearings suspended above them, he rejoined : 

‘On the field of Ivry my ancestor won his spurs, and as King 
Henry dubbed him knight, he bade him strike boldly for king as 
well as kingdom. This sword i in my hand the Regent Orleans gave 
your grandfather asa tribute to his loyalty. But before he died he 
warned him that the youthful monarch would soon need all his true 
friends. The catastrophe he feared has been averted until now; 
and now his son, like his fathers before him, will live or perish with 
his sovereign, and with him the name of a loyal and ancient house 
shall be extinct.’ 

‘ Let it become extinct!’ warmly replied Auguste ; ‘I too will peril 
_ all; but it will not be in the cause of a false man, but of an injured 

eople. I may strive to emulate the deeds and the virtues of a 

aunties and a Brutus; and when in the support of a falling 
dynasty your fortunes too have fallen, | will win a historic name 
from nobler sources — from a grateful Nation !’ 

‘Say rather, vain and thoughtless boy!’ replied his father, ‘ that 
when your freed rabble have overturned the throne and trampled 
on the altar, they will signalize your name as one of the first victims 
of your boasted energy ‘of the people. So, traitor to the memory of 
your ancestors; so, representative of the canile ; the success of 
your party will be the seal of your doom.’ 

Deeply wounded by the contemptuous tone of his father, although 
sensible how keenly the old royalist felt the destruction of the hopes 
he had reposed in him, he only answered, ‘May Gop pardon you, 
my father,asI do!’ And thus they parted. 

As he passed the little oriel to which we have referred, he heard 
his sister’s voice, and he lingered long enough to catch her broken 
tones supplicating the blessed Virern to pardon and preserve him. 
Then he turned away; he was firm, though his heart was beating and 
his pulse throbbing with deep emotion. Possessed of all his father’s 
character, although without a particle of his loyalty, he looked back 
on the turrets of his house, and felt conscious of a resolute determi- 
nation, not unlike that which animates the leader of a forlorn hope. 
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It was the last time ete was dena to see dum towers, for ere long 
the silver hammer of Collot d’Herbois levelled the ancient mansion 
to the ground. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


At the corner of the Rue Richelieu and the Rue St. Honore in 

Paris there stands a small three-story house. It appears to be built 
upon the dilapidated walls of its predecessor, and show-mongers 
point with avidity to balls imbedded in its more ancient parts, which 
have been there, they affirm, since the tenth of August, 92. The 
present building however is nothing to us; but the evening before 
the tenth a man was in the naked atelier of the house which stood 
there then, alone. The faint light which struggled in through the 
broken and slanting window showed him to be young; and as he 
walked impetuously up and down the creaking floor, the full deve- 
lopment of his ample chest and swelling muscle contrasted hap- 
pily with his otherwise light and graceful form. His features were 
regular, but they seemed rather too bold and prominent for his native 
district, the Lyonnois. The approach of darkness did not cause 
him to intermit his walk or cease his irregular gestures. Now and 
then his breast heaved, and muttered words escaped him unwillingly : 
‘ Aristocrat !’ ‘ Sans- Culotte ! Die, fool!’ andthe like. Anon, other 
considerations seemed to present themselves, and in a moment of 
tranquillity he murmured a woman’s name: ‘ Emilie! Emilie! for 
her sake, for her sake, live!’ Thusthe contest of love and hate con- 
tinued until the bells of the neighboring St. Roche struck. He lis- 
tened. The eleventh stroke warned him of the approach of mid- 
night and aroused him to other things. He went to the window, and 
leaning his body out, looked over the eaves far down into the street. 
It was filled and noisy as at noon-day. Alas! it was not the ac- 
tivity of peaceful toil. ‘One hour more,’ he said, gloomily; then 
taking a- mouldy bit of candle from a decayed shelf which seemed 
scarce able to sustain it, he struck a light, and sitting down on his 
little cot, placed before the fire-place, he thrust his hand up the 
chimney and drew out some papers, a book and a portrait. One by 
one he burned the papers: ‘ Thus let all property perish!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘but that of the people.’ He opened the book. It was 
one of the inflammatory productions of the day, a parallel between 
Brutus and Cromwell. Forsome time he continued absorbed in its 
perusal; at length his eye glanced to the portrait which he had kept 
inhishand. Withashout, he startedup! ‘Jacque Clement, king- 
killer; immortal!’ Noname, ha! ha! Cromwell, I follow thee!’ 
And 80 saying, he sprung out of the room. 

He had hardly gained the street when the clock struck twelve : 
midnight; there was stillness for an instant. The pause presaged 
the earthquake ; the next moment the thundering report of a can- 
non shook the air. The clang of the tocsin followed quick and 
sharp. Drums beat in all quarters of the city, and the men of the 
sections hastened to the various rendezvous of the faubourgs. 
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Asti’ the general euiliesan, Senden esas of swarthy and half- 
naked men rushed through the streets, trampling down whatever 
opposed, and drowning by their clamors the rattling of the heavy 
artillery wagons, whirled along with them. 

A vast crowd soon choked up the Rue St. Honore, while a tumul- 
tuous mob forced their way slowly to the house of the Jacobins, 
whither Henri Graubnér directed himself. It was not far from the 
Rue Richelieu, but it took him more than an hour to get there. The 
spectacle there presented to the eye was a remarkable one. The 
building was vast; it had been originally a church. All vestiges 
however of its consecrated character had disappeared except the 
broad and sweeping galleries, extending the whole length of the 
edifice. The few lights which glimmer ed here and there in the ex- 
panse could not dispel the thick darkness above, or even render the 
dome visible ; and the gloomy feelings naturally excited by this fune- 
real pall were not diminished by the inharmonious voices proceed- 
ing from it; for the bats, scar ed by the tumult from the vaults, had 
taken refuge in the decaying cornices, and flitting about in terror, 
mingled their screams with the din below. The massy pillars were 
ador rned with bruised and scorched busts of revolutionary heroes, 
and the faded flowers encircling their brows evinced their respec- 
tive popularity. Behind the fragment of black marble on which the 
president sat, two large pictures of Clement and Ravaillac could be 
indistinctly seen, though the names of the victims and their eulogies, 
contained in the inscription below, were hardly discernible. The 
frames of these paintings had been appropriately fabricated by some 
ardent Jacobin from the instruments of torture which hung neglected 
on the wall. Two thousand members were now assembled on the 
floor, and their numbers were momentarily augmented by the more 
audacious of the people, who refusing to be restrained to the galle- 
ries either burst in at the gates or clambered down the great pillars 
at the hazard of their lives. 

For a long time the cries of the mob in the galleries, composed 
of the lowest of the populace, prevented all action, and the out- 
rageous ; bellowing of the chorus of the ‘ Ca Ira’ stunned and terri- 
fied the deputies “themselves. The president and deputies strove 
in vain to still the clamor, and the last resort, the discharge of mus- 
kets into the vaulted dome, procured no cessation of the tumult. 
At length the great gates were thrown open. The already dense 
multitude crowded still closer, and an alley was thus formed through 
which a hundred of the revolutionary Marseillois troops marched in. 
They came from the club of the Cordeliers, and they bore with them 
one whose voice had never yet failed to be heard. Ranging them- 
selves behind the rough scaffold which served for a tribune, their 
torches illumined the surrounding space and brought clearly into view 
the atra-bilious countenance of the sanguinary Jacobin chief, the 
president Robespierre. He did not need to command silence again, 
for Danton had mounted the tribune, and his stentorian voice was 
echoing in every part of the house: ‘Men of France!’ he said, ‘ we 
are betrayed! the traitor La Fayerre goes free. Already the Aus- 
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trian armies are on our frontiers, and this night the perjured Lovts 
gives your capital to carnage and conflagration, while you and I per- 
ish as he embraces his allies. Toarms! to arms! —no other chance 
is left us!’ 

‘ This night Louis dies!’ shouted a voice in the galleries ; ‘ Jacques 
Clement !’ 

Henri’s voice was lost in the answering cries of thousands: ‘ To 
arms! Let us march!’ 

The drum of the Marseillois beat the ‘Generale,’ the mob struck 
“ng Marseilles Hymn, and the cannon led the way to the Tuil- 
eries. 
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*T was in a crowd where last I met her ; 
A frown was on her snowy brow, 
For I, who long had worn her fetter, 
And uttered many an earnest vow 
Of love, had burst the chain that bound me, 
And learned to smile as cold as she; 
Look’d through the mists she ’d thrown around me, 
And set my heart from thraldom free ! 


Though long her fairy form was painted 
In glowing colors on my soul ; 

Though long I deemed her angel sainted, 
Who o’er my senses held control ; 

The rainbow’s hues at last had faded, 
And left the heavens black with night ; 

Reflection’s cloud my star had shaded, 
That star could never more be bright. 


She knew the power was gone forever 
That held me captive in her train, 
And that her syren voice could never 
Like music thrill my heart again ; 
She felt the spell that once enchanted 
Was swept away, and passion’s thorn, 
Which in my boyish breast she ’d planted, 
Was dead, and flowerets there were borti. 


*T was in a crowd where last we parted, 
Coldly as in that crowd we met ; 

I saw, while tears of anguish started, 
That tears were in her eyes of jet: 

But mine were shed, that one so gifted 
No more could reign my bosom’s queen, 

And her’s, because the veil was lifted, 
And that her inmost heart was seer ! 
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THE M™ 





AGNETIC AGE. 


In the enlightened nineteenth century, when knowledge has be- 
come intuitive, and even the children are born, Minerva-like, with 
a matured judgment, it would be alike irrelevant and impertinent 
to bring proofs of the truth of animal magnetism to a people who, 
through the gifts of nature alone, possess such an uncommon capa- 
city that they can march directly up, and at a glance pronounce 
instanter an infallible decision on the most complicated questions 
‘in science, morals and politics ; in fact, on all those momentous sub- 
jects which in less favored ages required years of study for their 
comprehension. We are dumb from amazement at the natural 
proficiency and attainments of the present generation. Men who 
all their lives have sat with their legs under a table know Bonaparte 
to have been a coward, and women who have only been taught to 
torture music into innumerable discords, and distress worsted into 
grotesque libels on nature, lisp oracular decisions upon all things. 
In the blaze of this universal illumination, antiquity, experience 
and evidence are but a breath blown upon glass; and we doubt 
whether it were an amusement worthy of even the children of the 
present to draw their own figures over these, and then rub all out 
together. So without stirring dusty proofs or old worm-eaten re- 
collections, we will at once ride triumphantly into the science of 
Animal Magnetism. Who would not rather soar with a new-born 
pheenix than grub among its ashes? The entire perfection of mo- 
dern popular judgment has buried old Empiricism; therefore what- 
ever the aforesaid judgment pronounces to be true must henceforth 
be considered and recognized as established science. This being 
the case, we will say nothing about the sorcerers of India or Egypt, 
nor of the convent that was suppressed on Mount Athos in the four- 
teenth century for practising clairvoyance. 

But one request we cannot refrain from making, the justice of 
which is self-evident on the surface; and this demand, for it is a de- 
mand in equity, imperatively calls for a reversal of that decision 
which the present century has so unjustly recorded against their 
fathers for the punishment of witchcraft. Witchcraft and animal 
magnetism are one and the same power in essence, although prac- 
tically the effects may differ according to the will of the magnetizer ; 
and it is certainly not to be wondered at, if in a comparatively 
ignorant age, wielded by illiterate old women, it should have pre- 
sented itself under a different aspect from the present, when prac- 
tised by skilful doctors and learned professors. Perhaps nothing 
has occurred in the whole march of civilization so. strongly illustra- 

tive of moral progress as the immense improvement in the employ 
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ment of this mighty social and intalloctnal falorens, whsialh is destined 
ultimately to upheave and remodel society on an entirely different 
basis ; so that when perfected, mankind will be able to dispense 
with the greater part of labor, study, and all that train of mean 
and vulgar virtues which have hitherto restrained free and generous 
impulse, and made them slaves to circumstances. How truly pro- 
vidential, and likewise what a testimony of its truth, that this im- 
mense power was not entirely trusted to and understood by man, 
until he had become so wise and pure that his native goodness con- 
strained him to use it for general benefit ! 

Hurry! hurry! Assemble quickly a World’s Convention, and 
re-baptize this mundane sphere ; it is gross sacrilege to call it earth, 
and the illuminated specks that corruscate on its surface, men and 
women: unawed, we must be in heaven, walking among favored 
angels, for surely to no lower beings would the ereat CREATOR ab- 
dicate the moral government of immortal souls. We trust that 
prejudice and ignorance have etitirely vanished; but if a vestige 
of those old dark feelings should unhappily linger in the bosom of 
any human being, behind his or her age, let them not, blinded by 
their benighted judgment, exclaim, ‘ Why, angels would never 
have ran away with the wives and silver-spoons which these Ani- 
mal Magnats have now and then attracted from out of their legiti- 
mate orbits!’ Such persons, if any there be, must remember that 
they know little about angels, and like the lawyers, put in a demur- 
rer that at that time the world was not perhaps as perfect as at pre- 
sent; and these scientific professors who read futurity might from 
the fulness of their generosity have troubled themselyes with the 
care of these chattels to prevent future strife, which might have led 
to bloody murders too horrible to contemplate, and to the pawning 
of silver-spoons for glasses of those liquid poisons which were for- 
merly used for the purposes of intoxication. We are told that 
charity requires us to put the best construction on all things ; there- 
fore the better we can make a bad act look, the greater our charity ! 
But on this account let us not indulge in self. complacency ; for if 
we could hear the ‘ Op Scratcn’ plead his own cause, it is likely 
that he would put a better construction upon his evil deeds than any 
of us would be able to do: hence, according to the aforesaid defi- 
nition, the devil has more charity than man. 

By-the-by, this old gentleman—for every one who holds office, 
let him behave or misbehave as he may, is now considered a gen- 
tleman—is one of the most reliable proofs of the antiquity of ani- 
mal magnetism. For in earlier ages, when, as geologists tell us, 
the surface of the earth was much warmer than at present, and 
there was not that danger of catching cold from too sudden a 
change of climate, His Satanic Majesty sometimes vouchsafed a 
personal inspection of his subjects; but his courtiers, unlike all 
others, though they did the bidding of their monarch, endeavored 
to keep a respectable distance; for in his manipulations to subject 
their wills, which were exactly like those of animal magnetism, his 
sharp claws would approximate rather nearer than was quite com- 
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fortable to their skins; and from this circumstance arose the other- 
wise inexplicable name of ‘ Old Scratch.’ Wonderful as the power 
and effects of animal magnetism have shown themselves to be, yet 
these are but as the dawn compared with noon-day in relation to its 
future efficacy; which in a short time is no doubt destined to reno- 
vate and regenerate the whole moral state ; as it must infallibly in- 
terfere and subvert all the laws which have hitherto been called 
those of nature, overturn every recognized system, and assume an 
uncontrollable and irresponsible agency over all human affairs, from 
the highest offices of state down to the minutest ramifications of 
social life. 

We confidently anticipate the time—although, like all good, it 
may be achieved through conflict, bloodless we trust, as wills, not 
bodies, are to be engaged in the contest— when freemen will not be 
under the disagreeable necessity of subscribing their money to bribe 
voters to elect members of legislature, and senates to oppose cor- 
rupt government; and then what really must be done, when these 
governments have any private profitable speculation in view, for 
which blood and treasure must pay, supply funds a second time to 
re-purchase from themselves those members whose election they 
had previously bought ; so that they may aid in levying a third con- 
tribution to carry into effect the very object that they were origi- 
nally purchased to oppose. We do not say that this could be the 
case at present; but from mere curiosity we should like to see a 
list (and by-the-by, it could be quite as regularly kept as the ‘ Red- 
Book,’) of all the members of the different legislative bodies, from 
Walpole’s parliament up to the present time, with adjoining columns 
of the prices paid for each, under separate headings of ‘ Elections,’ 
‘Government Bribes,’ and ‘ Votes for Useless and Injurious Expen- 
diture.’ It would be a valuable historical document, and would 
specify the price that the people have been willing to pay for free- 
dom ; thus exalting them exceedingly in the eyes of posterity. 

The magnetic telegraph wires, about which the world has made 
such a fuss, are but strings on the fiddle of Animal Magnetism ; 
and not till they are stretched from pole to pole can a perfect tune 
be expected; then will it raise its immense fiddle-bow wide as the 
heavens, and strike a harmonious movement that shall rock all earth 
into a slumber. This they have imparted to us as their future plan 
of operation. But the communication with which we were honored 
does not (and it is a matter of especial regret,) disclose whether 
the power is to be directed under the republican form of an orches- 
tra, or by the regal hand of a monarch; and we hope when more 
definite proceedings are rendered necessary, that there may be 
neither delay nor disagreement on this head, but that they may keep 
in mind the old adage, ‘ Between two stools,’ etc. ; for the height 
would be bone-smashing to fall from; far worse than a fat boy 
plunging from between high stilts; it would be a real avalanche of 
lead into a dark measureless profound. But in our over-anxiety, 
for sensitive people always tremble most when their hopes are 
strongest, we have for a moment let slip the thread of communica- 
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tion. Hitherto the efforts of the Animal Magnats have been rather 
to display the wonders of the science than to reap from it pecuniary 
benefits ; but now a magnetic alliance has been effected, which em- 
braces all civilized countries ; and such a perfect system has been 
adopted by the members that they can all at the same moment 
of time feel the pulse of the moral world, and instantly com- 
municate with each other the most effectual remedies for its various 
diseases; and this union and understanding is no doubt the sole 
though concealed cause of our late improvement. They calculate 
also to discover and explore all the valuable mineral treasure that 
lies concealed in the earth; designate its various situations, and 
draw correct maps of all lodes and veins, so as to save the Future 
that enormous expenditure of toil and money which has been lav- 
ished from time immemorial on ever-flitting El Dorados. 

This moral transit will no doubt overwhelm, and perhaps entirely 
abolish, many professions that have been considered of vital import- 
ance to the social state; such as law, physic and divinity. For 
what a complex, clumsy contrivance courts, witnesses, lawyers, 
judges must seem, in comparison with the employing of one single 
simple clairvoyant, who is capable of entering all places and every 
mind, and instantly seeing all that has ever been done in the one, or 
thought of and executed by the other; and who can reveal this 
with a clearness and certainty far transcending all legal compre- 
hension? They will also possess the same advantage in medicine, 
as they can detect and apply remedies for every disease, and may 
possibly make known new ones that physicians have never thought 
of. If ever man can conquer old Death, rely upon it that it will be 
through their means. 

They will also be able, it is confidently thought, to resolve historical 
questions and dates which have provoked so many learned quarrels ; 
and our informant assured us that he had actually seen several pieces 
of Greek music, pricked off as sung from the lips of a clairvoyant ; 
and that he confidently anticipated the entire recovery of that won- 
derful harmony, the loss of which the world had so long deplored. 
Our informant stated that they had invented a social guage, or as 
they called it, ‘ Moralometer,’ by which they were able to measure 
and ascertain the exact state of morals among any people; and 
they propose that each nation shall select a ponderous and profound 
Animal Magnat, whose especial business it shall be to consult this 
‘moralometer’ once in every twenty-four hours; and when any 
moral deficiency is observable, magnetize that national bump until 
it rises to the required height. 

And here it is that the science will interfere with the profession 
of the clergy. The Magnetic Alliance say, in proportion as they 
gain influence and power in human affairs it must become obvious 
to every intelligent mind that the same amount of physical force 
will not be necessary that is requisite at present; and as nothing has 
been created in vain, but every thing with reference to some espe- 
cial purpose of usefulness, they suppose that the material part of 
man will decrease in the same ratio as mind increases ; for as a phi- 
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losophical hones Magnat pertinently cranial, ‘Why send bodies 
into the world, when Will alone can do its work ?’ At Munich, in 
Bavaria, they have discovered a most ingenious mode, by means of 
which the future can be actually reqd, and with unerring certainty. 
Every one in this country is aware that in Germany there exists 
able Animal Magnats who are capable of suspending animation for 
days, weeks, months. years or centuries ; so that the magnetees lie 
in a state exactly resembling that of death; but with this ‘difference, 
that at the termination of the time specified they will awake alive 

and in full vigor, just as the seven sleepers did many long years 
ago, or the ‘Sleeping Beauty’ in more modern times. 

Last year there resided in Munich a lady, young, beautiful, grace- 
ful, wealthy and noble, whose desire to see the future so strongly 
overcame her love of the present that she turned from all the most 
valued enioyments of life and sought in the magnetic trance a sus- 
pension of sense and soul for five hundred years. She may there 
be seen lying in an alabaster sarcophagus, her beautiful hands folded 
across her breast; on the third finger of the left hand sparkles a 
most singular magical ring, which it is said was given to an ances- 
tress of the tranced lady by Paracetsus himself. It luoks like a 
small eye of red and green flame, and possesses a wonderful and 
unaccountable power over all who gaze upon it. They feel as if 
held by the hand of fate under the spell of a demoniac fascination ; 

a cold chill, like that of death, passes between the bones and flesh, 
weil the trembling nerves relax with the languor and faintness of 
expiring life. 

Persons before entering are warned not to fix their eyes too dar- 
ingly on this magnetic gem. The perfect beauty of her features, and 
their seraphic expression of peace and purity, have given her the 
name in Munich of ‘ The Sleeping Angel,’ and she is known by no 
other designation. But while the mass, struck dumb by romantic 
admiration, were merely worshipping her beauty, the searching 
minds of the Animal Magnats have, through her means, opened out 
a wide field of discoveries, through which Science can lift the veil 
from off the hitherto shrouded future. Their mode of effecting 
this, and the vast stores of curious, unexpected and startling know- 
ledge which they have gained, are under compilation, and will, with 
the sanction of the most renowned Magnats, soon be presented to 
the inspection of the public. 


CHRISTM 


Ser, the dawn from Heaven is breaking, | Hark, their hymns of glory pealing, 
On our sight, | Through the air, 

And Earth, from sin awaking, To mortal ears revealing 
Hails the light ! Who lies there! 

See those groups of angels, winging In that dwelling, dark and lowly, 
From the realms above, Sleeps the Heavenly Son, 

On their brows from Eden bringing He whose home ’s above — the Holy, 
Wreaths of Hope and Love. Ever Hoty One. 
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Boston, October, 1846. 
VOL. XXVIII. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


I. 


I come, I come from the land of dreams, 
And shadows I throw on the day’s last beams ; 
I come at the gentle twilight hour, 

And softly close the bright-leaf’d flower. 


Il. 


I steal from the lake and winding stream 
The silvery glow of the sun’s last gleam ; 
I breathe on the crest of the gorgeous cloud, 
And its gilded head is in dimness bowéa. 


tIt. 


The fleecy foam of the ocean wave, 
As the sandy shore its waters lave, 
But sparkles dim, as sea and land 
Are curtain’d by my sable hand. 


Iv. 


On the violet’s breast, on the beechen tree, 

I fold the wing of the murmuring bee ; 

I check the bound of the graceful fawn, 

And his bright eye close till the opening dawn. 


Vv. 


The liquid notes of the woodland bird 
At my approach are faintly heard ; 

As sinking ’neath the dark green leaves, 
Her parting song she sweetly breathes : 


vi. 


My finger still on the infant I lay, 

And close his lids in the midst of play ; 
And I gently steal on the maiden fair, 

As she softly murmurs her evening prayer. 


vil. 


At my coming the peasant seeks his cot, 
And in peaceful dreams are his cares forgot ; 
While the sons of toil their labors close, 

And a refuge find in deep repose. 


VItt. 


My shadowy mantle around me I fold, 

As the mountain mists are backward rolled ; 

When morning’s light o’er my pathway is cast, 

1 vanish from earth—a dream of the past. cA 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CRIPPLES. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBOUTO 


CripPLes always interest me strangely, whenever and wherever 
Isee them. I have been most impressed with their appearance when 
I have met them, as one often does, in the business streets of our 
populous cities. In such places the contrast is more striking be- 
tween the activity of whole-limbed, sound-bodied business men, 
and the painful, snail-like halt of cripples, than in villages, where 
business moves slowly, and every one’s pace corresponds with it. 
How often have I stood in my old observatory, the door-way of my 
New-York life, and watched the two opposing currents of people 
rushing up and down Broadway, each struggling for precedence ; 
and in the midst of the whirling stream would be seen a shapeless 
body, heaving slowly along, now half-hidden by the waves, and then 
rising to the surface, till coming nearer, the body takes enough of 
human form to show that the nobler part of humanity still remains. 
You look upon his shattered frame with that kind of respect which 
one feels for the tottering ruins of some ancient castle. You cannot 
believe that the cripple has lived only the ordinary length of time 
allotted to mortals. His disfigured members show like old mutilated 
statuary. He has lived in another world, or in a state of the world 
differing from that in which other men spend their days. His expe- 
riences have been more various and of longer duration. His scars 
are venerable. They must have been caused by some convulsion of 
nature in times long gone by. His limbs are rent asunder as a tor- 
nado will sometimes rend the limbs of a mighty oak that has long 
been old. His dress is near enough the present fashion, but it has 
an antique look. You cannot believe it to be a modern dress. In 
the constant changes of fashion, one may fancy that the present style 
has before prevailed; and that with an admirable foresight, this 
dress had been carefully boxed up by some provident great-grand- 
father, for the use of one of his descendants who might live when 
the revolving wheel of fashion had carried the same style into modern 
times. And the old clothes have fallen into good hands. While 
he occupies them they will never look older than they now do. You 
may meet him a hundred times; still the same dress, unchanged. 
It is as durable as his weather-beaten frame. His clothes cling 
about him like moss about a rough old tree-trunk. Why should they 
wear out? He is not a business man. 

I am speaking now of those who are cripples in the strictest sense 
of the term; those beings who move about the world on two stumps 
instead of legs, and pick up with one hand whatever good things 
Fortune or their more fortunate neighbors are pleased to favor them 
. with; or those, still more unfortunate, whose withered bodies are 
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chained to a pair of trundle-wheels by the strong arm of Adversity, 
as the Roman emperors used to chain captives to their triumphal 
cars, and drag them through the streets of the imperial city. There 
is another class who walk on crutches; and still another, more com- 
mon, who use canes, not for fashion’s sake, but compelled by their 
lameness. I hardly know whether it is strictly proper to include 
under the general denomination of cripples those who have sought 
out many inventions to remedy their ions such as cork legs, 
wooden legs, etc.; for they, by bringing Art to the help of Nature, 
have almost placed themselves beyond the pale of crippleism. 

There are two grand divisions of cripples; those who are lame 
from their birth, and those who become lame by accident. The 
former may be styled the ‘ ancient and honorable’ order of cripples ; 
who are accustomed to regard the latter in the light of interlopers. 
We cannot withhold our respect from either class; but we confess 
there is some show of reason in the slighting manner which natural 
cripples adopt toward accidental ones. The pedigree of the former 
seems to be better established than that of the latter. We feel the 
same instinctive reverence for them that we do for an ancient barony, 
which has kept its titles unchanged and its honor untarnished through 
a long succession of generations. 

In this age of hurry and excitement, cripples attract unusual at- 
tention, from their antagonism to the prevailing characteristics of 
the times. This also wins for them an increased respect from all 
who look below the surface of things. They form a conservative 
principle in society. Calmly but steadily do they oppose their slow 
motion to the hurry of business. They are ripples in life’s swift- 
rushing stream, checking its impetuosity. Their maimed limbs are 
realities ; and as such serve to offset the falsities of a life where 
little else is real. They have their mission, and it is one not to be 
despised ; that of keeping us constantly reminded that adversity 
may one day take any of us by the hand, lead us for a season into 
his dark domain, and then send us back into the world to tell our 
experience and show our scars to old associates. 

A little incident occurred the other day, which, as having some 
connection with this subject, it may not be amiss to relate here. I 
was riding over one of our rail-roads toward Boston; and as we 
passed through the outskirts of a small village, I noticed an aged 
cripple seated on a sloping bank near the rail-road track, watching, 
with great apparent interest, the swift motion of the cars as they 
passed, headed by their panting iron horse, which seemed tired of 
the stillness of green fields, and eager to join its more noisy city 
mates. The cripple had laid his crutches down by his side; and 
although he was a poorly-dressed man, and not of that station in 
life from which we are apt to expect more than common-place 
thought, still it was evident to me that both memory and fancy were 
busily at work in that old man’s brain. What would I not give to 
know his thoughts, as that mighty contrast to all his past and present 
life swept by him on the lightning wings of modern invention! His 
lameness was evidently caused by accident; and years ago, when a 
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boy, he was doubtless as active as any of his playmates. But there 
were no rail-roads then. Men had not then dreamed of the won- 
der-working power of steam; how that in a few years that great 
agency was to wake up the drowsy world, and give a new impetus 
to all civilized life. As he grew older, and the march of improve- 
ment began to tramp along with hastier steps, a strong grasp was 
laid upon him, and an unwelcome voice called to him to stand aside 
and let the procession pass. He might gaze at them as they went 
by, but his step had become too slow and feeble to keep pace with 
them. And thus this great drama of life was being enacted before 
his eyes, while he sat a passive spectator, gazing in deep meditation 
upon the shifting scenes. At times he had vainly essayed to join the 
crowd, and bury the remembrance of his cares beneath the troubled 
waters that heaved around him. He had clutched at the skirts of 
the passing world, but had been rudely shaken off; for his part was 
not to do, but to ‘suffer and be strong.’ Slowly and painfully had 
he learned this lesson, and the study had not been lost. It had 
nerved him to bear up, with cheerful heart, whatever burthen might 
fall to his share, and the world, when it ceased to sneer, had learned 
to respect him. 

What that man has suffered can only be known by those who 
have shared with him this imprisonment of the bodily powers, this 
blighting of life’s first-fruits. O, ye of the sound limb and robust 
frame ! little can you appreciate, even in fancy, the feelings which 
such terrible desertion of manly energy must cause in a hopeful, 
vigorous mind! With the rough pathway of life stretching far be- 
fore him ; deprived at one blow of the strength which might have 
aided him to bear up firmly against misfortune and danger; old 
friends fleeing at the first sign of trouble; if he yet can finish his 
earthly career triumphantly, he must be formed of no ordinary 
mould. To place every vain regret for the faded hopes of youth, 
the first heartless indifference or thoughtless sneer of a gaping 
world, the grim phantom or more dreadful reality of want, which 
always haunts the unfortunate, in the scale of human destiny, and 
have a noble nature outweigh them all, this demands the truest 
heroism. It is the fiery ordeal through which he must pass who 
stumbles in the march of life. Nothing but a real unflinching soul 
can bear him bravely through it; and if he conquers, it is a victory 
worthy to be inscribed in letters of gold on his after life, and he 
may well be ranked among the nobility of the human race. 

Thinking of this class of our fellow-beings, brings thoughts of 
that terrible scourge which so much increases their number; and 
With it comes an involuntary shudder at the recollection of how 
much misery war has caused. Almost every year this terrible de- 
stroyer sweeps over some fair land, blighting all that is lovely, and 
leaving only blackened ruins as traces of its mad career. Would 
that the sight of those shattered remnants of humanity who have 
shared so largely in the spoils of war might infuse a more peaceable 
spirit among our belligerent statesmen and politicians! Until that 
desirable time shall come, let us gather from this mass of evil what 
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grains of good wemay. Let us profit by the teaching of these elo- 
quent ambassadors whom war sends out into the world, halt and 
maimed, but bearing always a gospel of patience and endurance to 
men. 

What a perpetual reminder the lame man carries about him! He 
needs no lectures on humility. That lame leg is worth to him more 
than a whole barrel of sermons. His crutch is a monitor whose 
teachings, although inaudible to others, sound loudly in his ears; a 
constant warning to him to beware of pride. It teaches him also 
a just regard for others’ feelings, for it shows him that he too is 
mortal. Our pity is awakened at the first sight of a cripple, but 
on farther reflection we are half inclined to envy him. How easily 
and naturally his hobble-foot pushes its way through the flimsy 
web of custom! To him fashions and customs are mere toys ; 
play-things with which the children of men amuse themselves upon 
the green earth. He can afford to dispense with them all. He has 
no personal charms to display. Fashion and he have long since 
ceased to exchange goods. She cannot add a new grace to him, 
and he would only mar the splendor of her train. He is a lone 
man ; independent, original. His actions spring from himself, and 
are governed by a law of his own being. He pleases himself; and 
no one whose good opinion is worth having can fail to be pleased 
with him. He is respected.by all; his lameness is a badge of au- 
thority. The beauty and strength that once resided in his withered 
limbs have retired into his mind, as fallen autumn leaves impart 
their richness to the soil from which they sprung. Hence his su- 
periority is not merely admissive ; itis real, His great soul sits in 
the ruined temple of his body, as you may imagine Marius seated 
amidst the ruins of Carthage. 


PABSUENG AVTURBRH: A&A CER SB Fx 


BY MRS. E. ©. KINNEY. 


Tr’ autumnal glories all have passed away ! 

The forest-leaves no more in hectic red 
Give glowing tokens of their brief decay, 

But scattered lie, or rustle neath the tread, 

Like whispered warnings from the mouldering dead ; 
The naked trees stretch out their arms all day, 

And each bald hill-top lifts its reverend head 
As if for some new covering to pray. 

Come, Winter, then, and spread thy robe of white 
Above the desolation of this scene ; 

And when the sun with gems shall make it bright, 
Or, when its snowy folds by midnight’s queen 

Are silvered o’er with a serener light, 
We'll cease to sigh for summer’s living green. 


Newark, Nov., 1946. 
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Ballad of Jack Ringbolt. 


Jack Rinesort lay at the'Seaman’s Home, 


And sorely grieved was he, 
Lest he should end upon the land 
A life spent on the sea. 


He was born upon the ocean, 
And with her dying groan 

His mother gave him being, 
Then left him all alone. 


Alone upon the desert sea! 
With not a female hand 

To nourish him and cherish him, 
Like infants on the land! 


The storm-king held a festival 
Upon the deep that night ; 

His voice was thundering overhead, 
His eye was flashing bright : 


The billows tossed their caps aloft, 
And shouted in their glee ; 

But oh! it was for mortal men 
An awful night to see! 


Among the shrouds and spars aloft 
A host of fiends were shrieking ; 
And the pump-brake’s dismal clank on 


Told that the ship was leaking. [deck | 


The ship was lying.to the wind, 
Her helm was lashed a-lee ; 
And at every mighty roller 
She was boarded by a sea. 


The doom-struck vessel trembled, 
As the waves swept o’er her deck ; 
She rolled among the billows, 
An unmanageable wreck. 


To their boats they took for safety, 
The captain and his men ; 

And the helpless new-born infant 
Was not forgotten then. 


A rough, hard-featured countenance 
The storm-tossed captain wore ; 

But his heart, for tender innocence, 
With love was flowing o’er. 
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‘ He shall not perish here alone, 
Upon the ocean wild! 

But only Gop can nourish him, 
The motherless young child !’ 


But all in vain his kindness, 
Had they not, at break of day, 
Glad sight! beheld before them 
A vessel on her way. 


They were rescued, and on board her, 
As the passengers drew round, 

In woman’s arms the orphan boy 
The needed succor found. 


He lived ; but to his immost soul 
His birth-night gave its tone ; 

The spirits of the stormy deep 
Had marked him for their own. 


He lived, and grew to manhood 
Amid the ocean’s roar ; 

His heaven was on the surging sea, 
His hell was on the shore! 


He joyed amid the tempest, 
When spars and sails were riven ; 
And when the din of battle drowned 
The artillery of heaven. 


He often breathed a homely prayer, 
That when life’s cruise was o'er, 
His battered hulk might sink at sea, 

A thousand miles from shore. 


And now, to lie up high and dry, 
A wreck upon the sand! - 

To leave his weary bones at last 
Upon the hated land! 


The thought was worse than death to him, 
It,shook his noble soul ; 

Strange sight! adown his hollow cheek 
A tear was seen to roll. 


Could I but float my bark once more, 
T’ would be a joy to me, 

Amid the howling tempest 
To sink into the sea ! 
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Then turning to the window, 
He gazed into the sky ; 

The scud was flying overhead, 
The gale was piping high : 


And in the fitful pauses 
Was heard old Ocean’s roar, 
As in vain his marshalled forces 
Rushed foaming on the shore. 


Look now ! his cheek is flushing, 
And a light is in his eye ; 

‘Throw up the window! let me hear 
That voice before I die! 


‘ They ’re hailing me, the crested waves, | 
A brave and countless band, | 
As rank on rank, to rescue me, 
They leap upon the land ! 


‘T is all in vain, bold comrades ! 
And yet, and yet so near! 

Ye are but one short league away — 
Good Gop! must I die here! 


‘No! the ship that brought me hither | 
Is at the pier-head lying, | 
And ere to-morrow night she ‘Il be 
Before a norther flying. 


Ballad of Jack Rigbolt. 


| 
‘ Now bless ye, brother sailors ! | 


If ye grant my wish,’ he cried ; 
‘But curse ye! if ’ He spake no more, 
Fell back, and gasping, died. 





PART SECOND. 


Tuey sewed him in his hammock 
With a forty-two pound shot 

Beneath his feet, to sink him 
Into some ocean grot. 


Adown the swift Piscataqua 
They rowed with muffled oar, 
And out upon the ocean, 
A league away from shore. 


*T was at the hour of twilight, 
On a chill November day, 

When on their gloomy errand 
They held their dreary way. 


The burial service over, 
He was launched into the wave ; 
Now rest in peace, Jack Rinesour! 
Thou hast found an ocean-grave. 


Down went the corpse into the sea, 
As though it were of lead ; 

But it sank not twenty fathoms, 
Ere it touched the ocean’s bed. 
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Then up it shot, and floated 
Half-length above the tide ; 

A lurid flame played round the head, 
The canvass opened wide. 


No motion of the livid lips 
Or ghastly face was seen ; 

But a hollow voice thrilled thro’ their ears, 
‘ Quarter less nineteen 


Then eastward sped the awful dead, 
While o’er the darkened sea 
Upon the billows rose and fell 
The corpse-light fitfully. 


They gazed in fearful wonderment, 
Their hearts with horror rife ; 

Then, panic-stricken, seized their oars, 
And rowed as if for life. 


Their eyes were fixed with stony stare 
Upon the spectral light ; 

They rowed like corpses galvanized — 
So silent and so white. 


They darted by ‘ The Sisters ;’ 
They went rushing past ‘Whale’s Back ;’ 
With tireless arms they forced the boat 
Along her foamy track : 


But not a single face was flushed, 
Not one long breath they drew, 
Until Fort Constitution 
Hid the ocean from their view. 


PART THIRD. 


*T was midnight on mid-ocean, 
The winds forgot to blow ; 

The clouds hung pitchy black above, 
The sea rolled black below ; 

On the quarter-deck of the ‘ Glendoveer’ 
The mate paced to and fro. 


There was no sound upon the deep 
To wake the slumbering gales, 

But the creaking of the swaying masts, 
The flapping of the sails, 

As the vessel climbed the ocean’s hills 
Or sank into its vales. 


The mate looked over the starboard rail, 
And saw a light abeam ; 

The lantern of a ship, mayhap, 
A faint and flickering gleam : 

Was it beaming down on the Glendoveer, 
Or did the mate but dream ? 
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A phantom-ship on a breezeless night It broke upon the still night-air, 
To sail ten knots an hour! A hoarse sepulchral sound : 

Now on the beam, now quartering, ‘What ship isthat?”?” A moment, 
Now close astern it bore : And the mate his breath has found : 

All silent as the dead it moved, « The Glendoveer, of Portsmouth, 
A light — and nothing more ! From Cadiz, homeward bound!’ 

No creaking block, no rumbling rope A livid glare, a ghastly face, 
Was heard, nor shivering sail ; A voice — and all was o’er ; 

But luffing on the larboard beam, ‘ Report Jack Rinesout, sunk at sea, 
A voice was heard to hail, A thousand miles from shore 

That made the hearts of the Glendoveer Silence and Darkness on the deep 
Within their bosoms quail. Resumed their sway once more. 


Portsmouth, NV. H. 


A BULL-FIGHT IN PERU. 


During my residence in Lima, in Peru, I once became a witness 
of one of those sporting and novel exhibitions, so common in all 
Spanish countries, called a Buui.t-Fieut. This was in the summer 
of 1845; and sucha spectacle, to those unaccustomed to such scenes, 
was peculiarly appalling. The deeply-agitating sight had certainly 
enough of the horrid in it to satisfy the sensitive mind for a life-time. 
For one, I can never have sufficient curiosity for its repetition. The 
performance, it is true, was full of excitement. This very naturally 
arose from the great national importance that seemed to be attached 
to it on this occasion, and from the uncommon display with which 
it was attended. It was made doubly interesting from the fact that 
it was given in honor of the recent elevation of General CasTitua 
to the presidency of that republic. This of itself threw around the 
grand occasion an additional interest. All seemed to anticipate its 
coming with deep emotion. Every countenance lightened up at its 
approach. The public offices were early put in order for the great 
festival; mass was said in all the churches; and the bells chimed a 
rapturous welcome. At sun-rise the broad banner of Peru was 
streaming from the palace balcony, and the flags of every nation 
holding any commercial relations with the republic floated over the 
official departments of all the foreign diplomatists throughout the 
city. 

Three o’clock Pp. mM. was the hour of exhibition. All the stores 
and shops were closed. The day opened brightly and finely, and 
the dank morning dews had scarcely been borne away by a brilliant 
and scorching sun, before the streets were thronged with a bustling 
populace, impatient for the opening scene. A few hours in advance 
of the time a thronging procession paraded the streets, composed 
of all sorts of people, of all conditions and hues, grades and colors, 
from the lusty donkey-driver of the mountains up to the rich and 
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polished Castilian blood, in his epaulettes and buttons, robes and 
lace. These, under full escort, were perambulating the city at an 
early hour. Thrilling music, the proud boast of Peru, gave a spi- 
rit-stirring movement to the national guards, on prancing steeds, 
and the drums and equipments of the day were all splendid and 
gorgeous. Here the embroidered body-dress of the victim of the 
slaughter was paraded, and here too, amid sparkling brocades and 
glittering pearls, the keen-edged instruments of death were dis- 
played with which the chivalrous knights of the ring were to show 
off their adroitness and skill in the impending fight. 

Accepting of the polite invitation of that accomplished Spanish 
statesman, General Rocarverre, then sojourning in Lima, to take 
a seat in his ca/isa, we arrived before the opening of the main scene 
of the day. To the gentleman thus accompanying me I had been 
under many obligations while in Peru. He was one of the great 
men of South America; was the early friend and companion of 
Sion Borivar in his noble struggle for the freedom of Columbia ; 
was subsequently minister from Mexico to England, and for many 
years president of the republic of Equator. In his society I had 
many advantages, in obtaining a knowledge of the country, its re- 
sources, customs, manners and habits; and | tried to profit by his 
learning and intelligence. As we approached the Plaza del Acho 
a cloud of people thronged the way. Each side of the street was 
literally lined with small dealers in drinks and sweet-meats, and 
most bountifully supplied with huge goblets of Chincha and the 
famous ‘ Nectar of Peru.’ Hilarity and joy were the watch-words 
of the hour. All was life and gayety. Dashing bloods flew by us 
like the wind, and Peruvian belles, beautifully attired, and languish- 
ish beneath glittering diamonds and costly decorations, were all 
rushing forward with impetuosity to the grand amphitheatre. What 
a holiday for the South American Spaniard! But I felt little of 
its inspiration, and had no foretaste of the approaching festivity. 

Crossing the main bridge leading over the river Rimac, and ar- 
riving early at the Plaza, nearly a mile distant, we were allowed 
leisure for a hasty glance at the different apartments and decora- 
tions. Ascending a narrow stair-way to the principal tier of boxes, 
we halted for a moment to take a look at the animals. They were 
in an adjoining pen, just back of the prefect’s station. Here six- 
teen beautiful specimens of South American growth were huddled 
together. They appeared to be almost another race from our Eng- 
lish and North-American breeds. They were tall and slender, with 
long projecting horns, but of fine shape and color, and of remark- 
able agility and sprightliness. One at a time they were to be 
pushed into the conflict awaiting them. 

Passing rapidly around, I readily saw that the principal structure 
composing this vast amphitheatre was a shammy-built concern, rude 
and rough, except perhaps the gallery of the president, which 
seemed to be hung with ribbands and roses, flowers and festoons. 
The great circle is about four hundred feet in diameter, and is said 
to be of sufficient capacity to contain twenty thousand people. The 
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A phantom-ship on a breezeless night 
To sail ten knots an hour ! 

Now on the beam, now quartering, 
Now close astern it bore : 

All silent as the dead it moved, 
A light — and nothing more! 


No creaking block, no rumbling rope 
Was heard, nor shivering sail ; 
But luffing on the larboard beam, 


A Bull-Fight m Peru. 
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, It broke upon the still night-air, 


A hoarse sepulchral sound : 
‘What ship isthat?”?” A moment, 
And the mate his breath has found: 
‘ The Glendoveer, of Portsmouth, 
From Cadiz, homeward bound !’ 


A livid glare, a ghastly face, 
A voice — and all was o’er ; 
‘ Report Jack Rinesour, sunk at sea, 





A voice was heard to hail, 

That made the hearts of the Glendoveer 
Within their bosoms quail. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


A thousand miles from shore !’ 
Silence and Darkness on the deep 
Resumed their sway once more. 


A BULL-FIGHT IN PERU. 





During my residence in Lima, in Peru, | once became a witness 
of one of those sporting and novel exhibitions, so common in all 
Spanish countries, called a Buti-Fieut. This was in the summer 
of 1845; and sucha spectacle, to those unaccustomed to such scenes, 
was peculiarly appalling. The deeply-agitating sight had certainly 
enough of the horrid in it to satisfy the sensitive mind for a life-time. 
For one, I can never have sufficient curiosity for its repetition. The 
performance, it is true, was full of excitement. This very naturally 
arose from the great national importance that seemed to be attached 
to it on this occasion, and from the uncommon display with which 
it was attended. It was made doubly interesting from the fact that 
it was given in honor of the recent elevation of General CasTiLLa 
to the presidency of that republic. This of itself threw around the 
grand occasion an additional interest. All seemed to anticipate its 
coming with deep emotion. Every countenance lightened up at its 
approach. The public offices were early put in order for the great 
festival; mass was said in all the churches; and the bells chimed a 
rapturous welcome. At sun-rise the broad banner of Peru was 
streaming from the palace balcony, and the flags of every nation 
holding any commercial relations with the republic floated over the 
official departments of all the foreign diplomatists throughout the 
city. 

Three o’clock p. m. was the hour of exhibition. All the stores 
and shops were closed. The day opened brightly and finely, and 
the dank morning dews had scarcely been borne away by a brilliant 
and scorching sun, before the streets were thronged with a bustling 
populace, impatient for the opening scene. A few hours in advance 
of the time a thronging procession paraded the streets, composed 
of all sorts of people, of all conditions and hues, grades and colors, 
from the lusty donkey-driver of the mountains up to the rich and 
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polished Castilian blood, in his epaulettes and buttons, robes and 
lace. These, under full escort, were perambulating the city at an 
early hour. Thrilling music, the proud boast of Peru, gave a spi- 
rit-stirring movement to the national guards, on prancing steeds, 
and the drums and equipments of the day were all splendid and 
gorgeous. Here the embroidered body-dress of the victim of the 
slaughter was paraded, and here too, amid sparkling brocades and 
glittering pearls, the keen-edged instruments of death were dis- 
played with which the chivalrous knights of the ring were to show 
off their adroitness and skill in the impending fight. 

Accepting of the polite invitation of that accomplished Spanish 
statesman, General Rocarverre, then sojourning in Lima, to take 
a seat in his ca/isa, we arrived before the opening of the main scene 
of the day. To the gentleman thus accompanying me I had been 
under many obligations while in Peru. He was one of the great 
men of South America; was the early friend and companion of 
Smvon Borrvar in his noble struggle for the freedom of Columbia ; 
was subsequently minister from Mexico to England, and for many 
years president of the republic of Equator. In his society | had 
many advantages, in obtaining a knowledge of the country, its re- 
sources, customs, manners and habits; and I| tried to profit by his 
Jearning and intelligence. As we approached the Plaza del Acho 
a cloud of people thronged the way. Each side of the street was 
literally lined with small dealers in drinks and sweet-meats, and 
most bountifully supplied with huge goblets of Chincha and the 
famous ‘ Nectar of Peru.’ Hilarity and joy were the watch-words 
of the hour. All was life and gayety. Dashing bloods flew by us 
like the wind, and Peruvian belles, beautifully attired, and languish- 
ish beneath glittering diamonds and costly decorations, were all 
rushing forward with impetuosity to the grand amphitheatre. What 
a holiday for the South American Spaniard! But I felt little of 
its inspiration, and had no foretaste of the approaching festivity. 

Crossing the main bridge leading over the river Rimac, and ar- 
riving early at the Plaza, nearly a mile distant, we were allowed 
leisure for a hasty glance at the different apartments and decora- 
tions. Ascending a narrow stair-way to the principal tier of boxes, 
we halted for a moment to take a look at the animals. They were 
in an adjoining pen, just back of the prefect’s station. Here six- 
teen beautiful specimens of South American growth were huddled 
together. They appeared to be almost another race from our Eng- 
lish and North-American breeds. They were tall and slender, with 
long projecting horns, but of fine shape and color, and of remark- 
able agility and sprightliness. One at a time they were to be 
pushed into the conflict awaiting them. 

Passing rapidly around, I readily saw that the principal structure 
composing this vast amphitheatre was a shammy-built concern, rude 
and rough, except perhaps the gallery of the president, which 
seemed to be hung with ribbands and roses, flowers and festoons. 
The great circle is about four hundred feet in diameter, and is said 


to be of sufficient capacity to contain twenty thousand people. The 
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outer barrier is about seven feet high. Eight inner rows of benches, 
one above another, stretch around the arena. From the immense 
size of this edifice, and the ground it encloses, particularly if there 
be any correctness in the estimate of its capacity for the public ac- 
commodation, there must have been at least eighteen thousand peo- 
ple present. Every avenue was filled; not a vacant space was to 
be seen. 

Quietly dropping into our seats, I supposed the first fight was 
about to come off; but a queer caper, called ‘the Dance of the 
Handkerchief,’ was then performing. This was a real ‘darkey’ 
affair, black as South-Africa, and similarly performed. Such a 
kick-up, | am sure, has seldom been seen this side of Congo. All 
sorts of pranks, with horrid masks and contortions, were cut up in 
this rough-and-tumble mountaineer fandango. But this shining 
prelude soon passed off. An evolution or two from a platoon of 
the military followed, which was more in keeping with the occasion. 
It was a tasteful performance in honor of the,president. ‘The sound 
of the bugles gave out the orders; time was marked with great 
precision. Every movement was skilfully executed, and with such 
fidelity and faithfulness as would have done credit to any military 
school in Christendom. On marching from the ground, President 
CastTiLia found himself most tastefully complimented by seeing his 
name in large capital letters before him, left by the military in their 
last evolution ; an evidence of itself of the consummate perfection 
and skill of the Peruvian soldiery, and of the national attention 
paid to a military education in that republic. 

The grand drama of the day was now about toopen. The trum- 
pet sounded, the band struck up a national air, the signal flag was 
hoisted, and the excited throng were all ina blaze. Near the centre 
stood a kind of safety-post, to become the resort of the flying vic- 
tim when hotly pursued. It was of simple construction, composed 
of some dozen or more posts driven into the ground just wide 
enough apart to admit the body of a man, and to give him an ad- 
vantage over his antagonist. The insurgents of the ring were often 
sheltered here. Contiguous to this and but a few feet from it was 
planted the kicking, snapping fire-image, to startle and annoy the 
bull in his furious rounds. When all was in readiness, the signal- 
rocket whirled through the air. Bustle and confusion reigned for 
the moment. The guards were all stationed; ladies flirted their 
fans; children giggled and chattered ; plumes waved; diamonds 
glittered, and tens of thousands of bright eyes glistened with an 
intensity that nothing but a scene of the deepest interest could have 
enkindled. 

Soon a troop of six horsemen and as many footmen, bearing 
swords, lances, spears and flags in their hands, swept into the ring, 
amid the cheers of the multitude. Bright and shining armor en- 
shrouded them. In a moment the entrance-gate flew back, and 
through it rushed the enraged animal, as if a thousand furies had 
sent him ahead. At first I could not account for the crazy ferocity 
of his rapid plunge upon his foes. My sympathies in advance had 
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been all on his side be were now as saddealy reversed, with the 
natural reflection, that if this was the way he was disposed to poke 
his curly bull- head after human flesh, it mattered little what amount 
of tribulation and suffering he might be doomed to endure; but a 
revulsion just as speedily came over me, when told that in the dark 
and narrow den from which he issued he had been purposely cut 
and gashed, pricked and tortured, to enrage him for the battle, and 
that the enamelled body-blanket he wore upon his back was actu- 
ally fastened there by being sewed through his hide! 

A chivalrous horseman received the first attack. They flew 
around the arena, the bull hanging close upon the horse’s flank, 
with tremendous spirit. Others came soon to his relief. Crimson 
flags were now flying in all directions ; when, dashing suddenly at 
one of these provoking symbols, a poor footman was put to a terri- 
ble chase, and came near paying the forfeit of his prowess upon 
the point of the animal’s horns. A fatal lance had already struck 
the bull in the back, and he writhed with agony.as he bounded after 
his prey. Here the red flag of a horseman again attracted his fury, 
and they had an exciting round for a few minutes, the horse being 
finally severely gored in the struggle, and the scarlet banner borne 
triumphantly away upon the head and shoulders of the bull, amid 
the thundering applause of the giddy assembly. Here, too, receiv- 
ing a dreadful plunge from a short sword, he soon began to evince 
its effect. Still trotting on, however, with a spirit unquailing, he en- 
countered his eager pursuers until the third lance brought him to 
his knees, when he was soon despatched. 

Four beautiful horses, attached to a pair of low truck-wheels, now 
pranced into the arena, to which the head of the fallen victim being 
made fast, the body flew from the arena through the great gate like 
a whirlwind. None but the animal fell in this conflict, though seve- 
ral had pretty narrow escapes. The musicagainstruckup. Hand- 
waiters and goblets, loaded with a profusion of sweetmeats and 
drinks, were now flying all around us. They seemed to fill up the 
rhapsody of the interlude, which was but short. The drums now 
again began to roll, and that bright ensign of the occasion, the 
blazing sky- -rocket, Sorercld that the; second scene in the grand drama 
of the “day was about to open. Impatience had already began to 
show itself. The motions of the turnkey were eagerly watched. 
Refreshments were huddled aside, and the mock-warriors were all 
at their stations, when the ferocious animal, rushing wildly into the 
ring, soon put the bravest of his foes to flight. A bold horseman 
ventured at length to give him battle, but he soon seemed to con- 
clude that ‘ discretion was the better part of valor.’ Pitching first 
at one and then at another, all were soon in active motion around 
the bull; but, while pressing upon his victim ata full jump, an aged 
veteran in the arena plunged his lance full half its length into “his 
body, where it was left dangling. For this intrepid feat handfuls of 
money were showered down from the prefect’s gallery. Bowing in 
acknowledgment, he returned to the attack for another triumph, 
but was soon foiled. The hand of one more fresh and vigorous 
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fone off the palm. Hitting the bull iat ‘eed of the hanta in crip- 
pled and fell. The next moment he was to be seen at the heels of 
the prancing steeds, flying rapidly through the great gate. Again 
the bugle sounded, the band played, and a similar round of hilarity 
mingled among the throng. 

The flaming signal, now bursting and cracking high in the air, 
announced that the third combat was then to commence; and this 
proved more exciting than any that had preceded it. It was most 
skilfully contested on both sides. The bull, though less furious at 
the outset, was more desperate in the final encounter. On entering 
he stood for a moment, as if to survey the armor of hisenemy. He 
was a noble-looking fellow, of a dark chesnut color, with lofty horns 
and fine symmetry. In waiting to receive him stood a sturdy 
‘ darkey,’ in yellow satin pantaloons and blue undress, who had pre- 
viously cut some pretty successful pranks with the short sword. 
This precious representative of the Banjo race was so complete a 
specimen of the real African that I imagine it might have puzzled 
the most acute anatomist in Christendom to have told which end of 
his foot held the balance of power, or whether he did not first put 
his shoe on the heel and draw it over his toes; but he was brave as 
Julius Cesar. He fairly grinned defiance to his foe. His ivories 
glistened, and he turned up the white of his eye most furiously. 
He seemed to stand so much upon a par with the bull in every in- 
tellectual quality, that like the loving wife when her busband was in 
close hug with a bear, no one seemed to ‘ care which whipped.’ 
He flourished the red flag so provokingly around and over his head 
that the enraged animal could stand it no longer. Plunging sud- 
denly and furiously upon him, for a few moments the victory seemed 
uncertain, and the excitement was intense; but Cuffee repulsed 
every plunge with great dexterity and success ; when, watching his 
opportunity and making a sudden and rapid dash at the bull, he 
planted his weapon to the very hilt into his vitals. The plaudits 
now fell thick and heavy around him; but the bull became still 
more -estive and enraged. The demonstrations of his fury were 
now rapid and terrible. Flying at one of the horsemen, he ran 
him full half around the arena, to the very top of his speed, finally 
tossing the horse upon his horns, and prostrating the rider. Still 
hot in the pursuit of the retreating foe, though bleeding and panting 
and jumping and flouncing on his crazy course, he made sad havoc 
of every thing that came in his way. 

In this terrible paroxysm of rage and agony, and when bounding 
and bellowing around the arena, he pitched wildly and madly at 
one of the flag-men on foot, who at first repulsed his attack with 
sword and scarlet. Soon finding however from the desperation of 
the onset that he must fall or fly, he turned heel to run; but so close 
was the pursuit of the bull that all saw the fate of the poor fellow 
to be inevitable. There seemed no possible chance of escape. At 
every jump the bull was gaining. Loud huzzas for the bull in the 
Spanish tongue now resounded from every quarter. Close upon 
his victim, screams and screeches reéchoed from every side. ‘There, 
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he gains!’ ‘ See! he’s upon him!’ ‘He’s killed!’ ‘He’s gone!’ 
At this thrilling moment, amid smoke and dust and blood and car- 
nage, the heels of the fated man were seen flying high in the air. 

He fell, and in his fall the rapid grapple of the animal, jumping 
with wild fury upon his prostrate antagonist, was most fearful and 
horrid. The audience in an instant were mostly upon their feet. 

The vast amphitheatre was now one promiscuous scene of noise 
and confusion ; some shouting and rejoicing, some sighing and 
groaning, and every eye sparkling with deep animation. All thought 
the fallen matador was torn to atoms ; but it proved otherwise. He 
escaped with his life. The red flag was so skilfully hurled in the 
face of the crazy creature at this fatal moment, that in plunging 
upon it he floundered over his prey, who at the instant, dexterously 
jumping to his feet, was speedily hustled off to a port of safety. 

The activity and adroitness of this fellow was miraculous. When 
hotly pursued in the race, and perceiving that to escape would be 
impossible, he so expertly turned back his eye upon the bull as to 
slide directly betweerf his horns; and to this sudden dexterity of 
his he owed his life. Though somewhat lacerated and wounded in 
the encounter, I believe he was soon enabled to make his reappear- 
ance in the ring. 

The bull was still on his round of desolation and ruin. Mad and 
furious, with several bloody weapons then in his body, and swinging 
from his sides, he had a desperate conflict with an expert horseman 
on his way, from whom he barely escaped with a terrible gash in his 
side. Still plunging on with increased desper ation, he dashed wildly 
at every opposing obstacle that met him in his course. Bounding 
rapidly at the fire-image standing in the centre of the arena, he rat- 
tled it high upon his horns, where, roaring and blazing, and crack- 
ing about his ears, he bellowed and foamed and kicked his way, 
through horse and foot, lances and flags, to a distant part of the cir- 
cle. Here, streaming in blood, with the gay ribands hanging in tat- 
ters from his horns, and several of the fatal weapons still clinging 
to his body, he turned to behold the scene of havoc that had marked 
his progress. The noble animal seemed to look defiance in the very 
face of his pursuers. He raised high his head, first turning to one 
side and then tothe other; and sur ely never could a victorious war- 
rior fresh from the battle-field and flushed with the panoply of suc- 
cess, when the smoke of the conflict had cleared away from above 
the wounded and the fallen, have evinced more heart-felt exultation 
or composure. Such a scene would indeed have been worthy of 
the finest touches of the painter; but worn down with the struggle, 
faint and weary, the red gore rolling in torrents from his sides, he 
soon began to writhe and tremble with pain and weakness. Per- 
ceiving this, two valiant horsemen, fresh in the attack, now rushing 
rapidly upon him, suddenly brought him to the earth. The poor 
creature thus lacerated and torn, cut and mangled, soon rolled upon 
his side and was at peace. 

I looked around me to see if any bosom seemed to beat respon- 
sive to my Own over a scene so repulsive and horrid; but I found 
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all was joy will gladness thr wegen hn stated shodag A 
group of Limanian ladies, sitting directly i in front of me, and whose 
excessive transports of delight T had before witnessed, appeared 
now to have come to the very climax of their joy and exultation. 
They giggled incessantly ; : and while coolly and inhumanly recount- 
ing to each other, in their own favorite Spanish, the various rounds 
of torture and cruelty they had witnessed in the fight, seemed to 
evince little of that refined delicacy of feeling so bec oming to their 
sex. But this heartless specimen of inhumanity, though more or 
less common to all such exhibitions in South America, is by no 
means universal among the giddy and the gay of Peru. Honorable 
exceptions there are, and such as reflect the highest credit upon fe- 
male society throughout that hospitable clime. Close by my side 
sat an elderly Spanish lady, whom I subsequently found to be the wife 
of a distinguished merchant of the city. She was evidently of high 
Castillian blood, proud of her ancestry and of herself. Disposed 
to see how she seemed to enjoy so bloody a tragedy, I watched her 
emotions with some attention; and I was pleased to discover that 
she often turned her eyes from the brutal conflict with disgust. She 
seemed to shudder at the shocking picture before her, though it 
might be difficult perhaps, upon any principle of enlightened hu- 
manity, to account for her ever having become the willing patron 
of such scenes by honoring them with her presence. 

Here ended the third scene. The usual preliminaries of the in- 
terlude then followed. These over, the fourth victim of the slaugh- 
ter came boldly galloping into the arena, loaded with dazzling fes- 
toons, and sparkling with gold lace and ribands. But he made a 
bad start of it. At the very outset he was unfortunate. Encoun- 
tering a more desperate and skilful adversary than any of his prede- 
cessors, the bloody poniard was wielded with too great exactness 
and success. It struck him between the horns, when on his first 
round, and he sunk beneath the blow. Struggling still to recover, 
the spears and lances and short swords flew thick and heavy around 
him, piercing his very vitals, until the blood flowed in streams from 
his head and sides. The next moment his body was to be seen 
whirling swiftly through the broad gate; after which, with little 
pause, the fifth scene of the day opened before us ; and this proved 
the most shocking of them all. It was the last I witnessed, though 
not the last of the exhibition. The preparations which were making 
gave evident signs of what was to follow. The many thousands of 
sparkling eyes around me sufficiently attested that some unusual 
specimen of torture was now about to come off. The tragic instru- 
ment for the intended execution was here brought into the arena. 
It was a sharp two-edged lance, of about the width of a man’s hand, 
and some eighteen inches in length. This was firmly fixed into a 
substantial staff, apparently from twelve to fourteen feet in length, 


and about three times the size of a common hay-fork. The end of 


this staff was planted against a projecting timber, driven into the 
ground some thirty feet from the gateway. It was to be manned, 
as I was informed at the time, by a convict from some of the prisons, 
who, if he escaped with his life, was to be set at liberty. 
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In a moment, flag in hand, he was at his post. Crouching low 
upon one knee, and so resting the staff upon the other as if to catch 
the bull on his first plunge into the circle, he awaited his destiny. 
Every feeling heart must have bled over the dreadful picture. The 
bull was of a jet black, rather a fit emblem of the dark deed about 
to be committed upon his body. At the whirl of the gate, he dashed 
furiously at the flag of the convict. The lance struck him in the 
under jaw, tearing it most shockingly, and passing directly through 
the skinny part of ‘the neck, projected about two feet above his head. 
With this dragging and dangling at his side, he still pressed rapidly 
upon his antagonists. The poor convict, though completely run over 
and prostrate, was so little injured that he was enabled to scramble 
to a place of safety. The noisy throng now cheered on the bull. 
Opening the bowels of one horse, and tossing another against the 
ballustrade, he was making tremendous strides around the arena, 
when, fatally struck by a matador with a spear, he writhed, quivered 
and fell. A severe lunge from a short sword here ended his career ; 
and with it I returned from a performance which, in spite of myself, 

had worked up all my better feelings to an intensity of excitement 
before unknown ; perfectly willing to leave all such exhibitions, for 
all time to come, to those who could look upon them with a smile of 
pleasure. 

Turning from a scene so exciting and absorbing, and yet so repul- 
sive and revolting, we hurried away to the city. All there was 
serene and peaceful as the shades of night. The sun still cast its 
last departing rays over the distant horizon. Vesper prayers had 
not yet been said in the churches, nor had the solemn toll of the 
church bells, in chiming the symphonic Catholic oracion, lifted the 
hats of the scattered few in the streets in silent reverence to Gop 
and Heaven. Everything above us and around us seemed to pro- 
claim that the festive day was nearly closed, and that the awakening 
inspirations of the hour, though mingled with butchery and blood, 
were still left to warm the affections of the human heart; to draw 
the curtain of forgetfulness over the past, and to shed around our 
path the halcyon light of encouragement and hope for the future. 


PICTURE FOR YOUNG PARENTS. 


Ox! bliss for them when in that infant face 
They now the unfolding faculties descry, 
And fondly gazing, trace —or think they trace — 
The first faint speculation in that eye, 
Which hitherto hath rolled in vacancy ! 
Oh! bliss in that soft countenance to seek 
Some mark of recognition, and espy 
The quiet smile which in the innocent cheek 
Of kindness and of kind its consciousness doth speak ! 
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A WEUCOME T oO WINTER. 


1. 


Brimmers to Winter! Winter wild and weird, 
Frost-crowned and peerless! ‘To his jocund laugh, 
And frolic eye, and long white flowing beard, 
Let us with right good will our bumpers quaff! 
O why should poets paint the jovial sage 
So fiercely grim, and not his beauties sing ? 
Why call him blear-eyed, crabbed, curst with age, 
And slander thus the good old roystering king ? 


tI. 


Not so do we behold him. Glowing hearts 
Welcome with joy their ancient, loving friend, 
While he ungrudgingly to them imparts 
Pleasures that multiply withouten end. 
Who brings delight, to wile the evenings long ? 
Who drives off cares that pained the summer time ? 
Who crowns long months of toil with mirth and song, 
But brave old Winter in his lusty prime ! 


Tir. 


Hark to the sleigh-bells on the snow-piled plain, 
Whose witching music charms the frosty air ; 
While riant voices, like a gay refrain, 

Tell that red lips and sparkling eyes are there. 
And mark yon skater on the ice-bound stream ; 
Such magic circles spring beneath his heel, 
And such his dext’rous feats, we almost deem 
Some tricksy Ariex rides the ringing steel. 


Iv. 
And thou,O Winter! bringest us again 
Our harvest home, Thanksgiving ! When dear friends 
Cluster once more, to bind anew the chain 
Of fond affection ; and to make amends 
For absence past. Hearts long have yearned to meet, 
That now, beneath the patriarchal roof, 
Find in a blest communion, brief but sweet, 
Assurance strong that love is absence-proof. 


v, 


I love hoar Winter for the boisterous glee 
With which he ministers to young and old: 
A bounteous gentleman indeed is he, 
Who comes with joys and blessings manifold. 
He lends new beauties to the maidens fair, 
That they the more may captivate our hearts, 
And he it is, not Cupid, that should bear 
The twanging bow and the resistless darts. 
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Where should love’s home be, but around the hearth, 
Where great fires up the ample chimney roar? 
When care is banished, and light-hearted mirth 
Flingeth broadcast his long-time hoarded store. 
Grandsire and sire, all garrulous with delight, 
Their rugged features brightening in the blaze, 
Grow young again, and fill the ear of night 
With tales and legends of the elder days. 


vir.} , 


Though winds may rave, and the wide drifting snow 
Give to the shrouded world an aspect drear, 
*T is home’s triumphal hour; and the rich glow 
Of rosy love beams all around us here. 
Hail! to brave Winter! honored be his name! 
The bard, delighted, lingers o’er the theme, 
Forgetful of Ambition, Fortune, Fame, 
While Love, heart-throned, sits here and reigns supreme. 


A CHRONICLE OF OUR NAVY. 


BY NED BONTLINE. 





‘ BLEss your starry top-lights, youngster! how are you? Where 
are you from and where bound to? I have n’t seen you for a year 
o’ Sundays! You look pale, boy; are you under the weather ?’ 

Thus was I hailed a few days since, while passing down Broad- 
way. I looked up and my glance fell upon a countenance as fami- 
liar to me as the face of old ocean. I saw the bright eye, ruddy 
cheek and weather-beaten figure-head of my gallant old com- 
mander, Captain J. M. M , and felt the hearty grasp of his 
warm right hand. While I responded to his congratulations and 
inquiries, Memory overhauled her log-book. Many and varied 
were the scenes she brought to view. How often with him had I 
stood upon ‘the peopled deck,’ and gazed forth upon the wild ma- 
jesty of the war of elements; how often in the southern ocean, 
when the winds and waves seemed all asleep, and the stars above 
winked at the stars in the sea, have I with him paced the quiet deck 
and talked of home, our native land, and loved ones there; how 
often in those sweet climes 





‘Wuenrk the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all save the spirit of man is divine,’ 


have we wandered together, joining in the banquet or the festive 

dance! Times of pleasure and scenes of peril have we shared. 

We have faced death together. Time hath dealt gently with thee. 

Thou art still the same, brave and generous friend of my lonely 
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youth ; thy step is ‘still arm; hy grasp minha, thine eye as bright 
now as when it first looked up in the pride of young ambition upon 
the stripes and stars in the robe of liberty. 


From that same log of Memory, reader, accept an extract. It is 





a chronicle of a cruise made long years age with Captain M 

We were lying at Norfolk in 18 —,in the schooner Porpoise ; 
Captain, then Lieutenant M ‘ commanding her. Orders came 
to us suddenly and unexpectedly from the Navy Department to fit 
out for sea without delay, and to make sail for the vicinity of the 
Cape de Verd islands, in search of a piratical schooner which had 
captured the American merchant brig Mexican, robbed, and then 
set her on fire. One of the crew of the brig had concealed himself 
in the hold at the moment when the pirates boarded her, and there 
remained undiscovered while his shipmates were all murdered. The 
pirates stripped the vessel of every thing valuable and then set her 
on fire, returning to their own vessel and making sail. The poor 
fellow who had been hidden in the hold soon began to feel the in- 
creasing warmth of the climate below, and cautiously crept from his 
hiding place. When he got above hatches, he found the forward 
part of the vessel entirely ‘enveloped i in flames, which were running 
up the spars and rigging, and rapidly extending aft. He cast one 
hurried glance upon the bloody figures of the crew, then shuddering 
as he passed them, rushed to the jolly-boat which hung at the stern 
davits. It wasthe work of only a moment for him to cast loose the 
davit-falls and lower her down into the water. Another instant, 
without food or water, and with but a single oar he was alone in her 
on the broad Atlantic. With his single oar he sculled his boat clear 
of the burning brig. Fortunately he was not discovered by the 
pirate, who was crowding sail in an opposite direction. As soon as 
he was clear of the brig, poor Jack sat down and watched mast after 
mast fall hissing into the w ater; he fancied that he saw the crisped 
and burning bodies of his dead comrades dance around the flaming 
deck ; he saw the red fire eat the noble hull of his vessel down to 
the water’s edge, -until it was nothing but a black and shapeless mass, 
and then it-vanished from his sight. 

For three long days that poor fellow drifted to and fro upon the 
waters. Hope had nearly deserted him ; he began to feel the intol- 
erable fever of thirst, when his wandering glance fell upon a speck 
in the horizon. At first he thought it a cloud, but soon he knew it 
to bea sail. Hercourse happily lay athwart his track, and his shirt 
hoisted upon the oar attracted the observation of her crew. He 
was taken on board. She proved to be an American, homeward 
bound, where she arrived safely. Poor Jack’s story was told to the 
proper authorities, and he was sent in person on board of our craft, 
to aid in recognising the pirate, should we fall in with her. 

We sailed in seven hours after our orders arrived, and after a 
quick but very rough passage, wherein our craft proved herself as 
wet as the fish which she was named after, we arrived at Porto 
Grande in the island of St. Vincents. Here we watered ship and 
then stood out to sea on our cruise after the buccaneer. 
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On the third day out, when we were not far from Brava, we dis- 
covered a sail on our weather-bow. She was a fore-and-aft schooner, 
very rakish, and seemed to be running free, heading down toward 
us. The vessel which took the Mexican was a fore-topsail schooner; 
and this a fore-and-after, but we knew how easy it was to send down 
square yards and change a two-masted rig, and accordingly hauled 
our course for the stranger, hoisting Portuguese colors at our peak, 
shutting in our ports and showing very few men about decks, so as 
to try and disguise our schooner until she was in gun-shot. 

As the stranger neared us, our suspicions became more and more 
excited. Our schooner was cleared for action. Through the glass, 
the strange sail showed a long hull, painted black, with the muzzles 
of eight guns on a side, run out, her spars were taunt and very heavy, 
and her deck was fullof men. The survivor of the brig, as soon as 
he saw her figure head, (a Turk with a green turban) pronounced 
her the same vessel which had captured the Mexican. 

She was now within a mile and-a-half of us, rapidly coming into 
range, and we all felt that a fierce and bloody struggle was at hand. 
Our arms were in hand, the decks sanded down, the port fires alight ; 
all was ready, the crew burning with impatience, our brave skipper 
walking wp and down the quarter-deck, calm and thoughtful, but 
firm as the bright sword in his hand. 

Suddenly there seemed to be a strange commotion on board the 
stranger; she flattened in her sheets and hauled on a wind, heading 
in for the islands. She had evidently discovered our character. 
We had been standing on under short sail, more completely to deceive 
her, but now we saw that it was time to crowd canvass, for the build 
of the stranger denoted a speed which even our fancy clipper might 
fail to exceed. 

‘ Aloft, topmen! shouted Lieut. M , ‘lay aloft and loose to’- 
gallant sails! Another pull on the lee-braces; haul out the bow- 
lin’s; keep her full and by, quarter-master! Run out the guns! 
Tell Mr. Meade to try a shot with the long eighteen forward, and 
heave it across that rascal’s fore-foot !’ 

The gun was fired and the shot fell but a little short. The schooner 
fired a weather gun in defiance, and then out from each mast-head 
floated the red flag. She had cast away deception and evidently 
depended upon her speed to escape us. We soon saw men at work 
in her rigging, and in an inconceivably short space of time she had 
yards crossed and a top-sail and top-gallant-sail set. On the first start 
we seemed to gain upon her, but as she made more sail, she evidently 
put the boot on the other leg. 

‘Mr. Meade, we must cripple that craft in her spars or she ’Il get 
away, said the lieutenant to our little first luff, than whom not a 
nobler fellow ever trod a plank. 

‘Ill try her, Sir!’ was the reply, ‘ but it’s a long range for us, 
and we pitch so in this infernal head-sea that it ll be more a mat- 
ter of chance than skill!’ 

The young officer carefully levelled the long gun, and after a 
moment’s steady sighting applied the match. As the smoke cleared 
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up, a pm rent ii be seen in the main- ‘sail of the en, 
This proved her still to be within range, and we felt sure of her. 
The wind was very fresh, and we were both on the same tack, 
heading in for some high rocky islands that lay a little to windward 
of Brav a. Three more shots were fired unsuccessfully at the pirate. 

‘We'll try a broadside,’ said our commander. ‘Stand by the 
starboard guns! (Quartermaster, luff her up inthe wind! Ready, 
fore-and- aft! With the weather-roll — fire !’ 

Fora moment our little craft quivered under the heavy discharge, 
and then as the cloud of smoke lifted and left a clear view of the 
enemy, our crew raised a cheer, such as none but American sailors 
can give in the hour of victory. Both top-masts of the pirate had 
gone by the board; her crew were aloft trying to clear the wreck. 

‘No more firing!’ cried Lieut. M ; ‘we’ve got her now! 
there ’s no need of wasting Uncle Sam’s powder.’ 

Scarcely were the words out of his lips before we saw the bows 
of the pirate fall off before the wind; then her broadside ranged 
full upon us, and as we saw the smoke from her guns, crash! whiz! 
rattling through our spars and rigging came the iron hail. For a 
moment we scarcely knew where we were. The pirate had fully 
returned our compliment. He had literally riddled our sails; our 
fore-yard was gone in the slings; the main-top-mast shot off close 
down to the fid; the jib-stay shot away, and three or four of his 
shot were sticking in the hull, leaving room for carpenters’ plugs as 
big as a man’s leg. 

We at once set to clearing the wreck, and as fast as possible 
made sail. The pirate however was ahead, and before we got 
under headway again, rounded the high rocky point of an island 
about a mile and a half to windward of us. We still felt sure of 
overhauling him before he could get clear of the islands; but when 
we rounded the point he was nowhere in sight. For three days we 
cruised about among those rocks, keeping a bright look-out day and 
night, but we never caught another glimpse of the schooner. Some 
of our tars would shake their heads and talk of Flying Dutchmen 
and buccaneer compacts with his sulphuric Majesty, the De evil, when 
trying to account for the sudden disappearance of the pirate; but 
we never saw her more. For three weeks we cruised about in 
those waters, and then made sail for Pensacola, via the island of 
St. Thomas and the old Bahama Channel. 

In running along the north side of Cuba, just after we got clear 
of the Banks, we had very heavy weather. One morning, just at 
dawn, when we were under close reefs, we made out a vessel at 
anchor close in under the land; and as the light cleared, we saw 
that she was one of the little English schooners that are kept cruising 
round the islands to intercept the slavers, who generally run this 
channel on their way from the African coast. As soon as she saw 
us she weighed anchor, made sail and stood out, hoisting her colors. 
Heading across our forefoot, she fired a gun, which sent a shot his- 
sing through the foam but a few fathoms ahead of us. Our colors 
were hoisted at the peak, as also our man-o’war pennant at the 
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main-truck ; therefore it was not strange that our commander should 
be a little ‘ miffed’ at this act of impertinence. 

‘Beat to quarters!’ shouted he; ‘I'll heave to for no d—d 
Englishman, who talks in that way! Hold your course steady, 
quartermaster !’ 

The Englishman was heading across our bows and very rapidly 
nearing us; but finding that we did not regard his shot, fired again, 
and this time his shot flew right between our masts, but touched 
nothing. 

‘By Jupiter! I won’t stand this !’ shouted Lieut. M ; ‘stand 
by with that bow-gun and heave a shot right into his hull! D—n 
him, [711 sink him for daring to insult the flag of my country !’ 

The shot fortunately struck close under the cutwater of the Eng- 
lishman, but did no injury. Our course was altered for her, and in 
a few minutes we were in hail of her; our commander and her’s 
both standing on the hammock-nettings of their vessels; our cap- 
tain as mad as a disappointed old maid. 

‘How dare you fire into a United States vessel, Sir!’ shouted 
Lieut. M , as the vessels came within hail. 

‘ Because you did n’t show your colors!’ 

‘You lie, you bloody Englishman! My colors were up before 
your dirty dish-cloth hung at the peak !’ 

‘I’ll make a personal matter of it, Sir!’ replied the English cap- 
tain, now quite as angry aS our Own. 

‘Very well, Sir! that’s just what I want. We are within ten 
hours’ sailof Havana; [’ll run in there and wait for you. I’ll teach 
you to insult the flag of my country!’ 

The whole affair might easily have been explained. We were 
running down the channel before the wind, and our colors, though 
hoisted, were becalmed under the lee of the main-sail, and did net 
blow out where the Englishman could see them. He at first had 
mistaken us for a slaver. 

On that evening we anchored in Havana, and had hardly dropped 
anchor, before our brave young skipper had his pistol-case out, 
cleaning and preparing his weapons. We waited in port a week, 
but the Englishman never made his appearance to get the ‘ personal’ 
satisfaction he had claimed. 

There were no more incidents on that cruise that will interest the 
reader; but there are other chronicles in connection with Captain 
M and my later cruisings which ‘Old Kniex.’ will hereafter re- 
gister. Commander M will, | hope, pardon these reminis- 
cences, which I trust will not fail to remind him pleasantly of the 
past. May he live till every hair of his head becomes a sprig of 
laurel to form a wreath for his brow! 


New-York, November, 1846. 














THE MISANTHROPE: AN EPIGRAM. 


He has a grief he cannot speak, 
He wears his hat awry; 

He blacks his boots but once a week, 
And says he wants to dic. 
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Stanzas: Look Aboft. 


L oO Oo K A L oO F T . 


ADDRESSED TO A GIFTED FRIEND, TOO EASILY DISHEARTENED. 


New-York, 1846. 


*Qur osetout, peut tout ce qu'il ose.’ — Bernarp. 


Give not thus to listless sadness 
Hours the partial Muse would claim ; 
Up! and with enthusiast madness 
Storm the rugged steeps of fame! 


Not by wishing, but by willing 
O’er the clouds to lift his flag, 
Genius, aim with act fulfilling, 
Proudly climbs the laureled crag. 


Did the youthful Swiss,“ long dreaming 
Europe’s topmost round to scale, 

Sit him down to idle scheming 
In Chamouni’s murmuring vale ? 


No; but o’er the glacier pressing, 
Up the granite’s icy flank, 

Step by dauntless step progressing, 
Trod he first thy scalp, Mont Blanc! 


Be like him a bold advancer, 
Nor the mocking laggard heed: 
Upward ! —from the summit answer, 
They who win may laugh indeed. 


When the Scottish Jove’s mad levin 
Laid the noble minstrel low, 

Swifter tow’rd the Muse’s heaven 
Rose he, strengthened by the blow. 


He who launched at eve the thunder 
On the young aspirant’s name, 

Waked to see him throned in wonder 
On the Himmaleh of fame. 


Though than Newstead’s bard less gifted, 
Tune thy harp to higher strain, 

And its voice for Truth uplifted 
Shall a nobler audience gain. 


Ask not, darkly musing, whether 
Glory’s dawn be far or nigh, 

Clash the flint and steel together, 
And the sparks shall flash reply. 


Chance speeds all, the weak assure us, 
On or from the lurking shelf ; 

Nay! be thy own Patinurus, 
Be thou Fate unto thyself! 


Ww. PrP. P 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


RupimmenTAL Lessons In Music: containing the Primary Instruction requisite for all Beginners 
in the Art, whether Vocal or Instrumental. By James F. Warne, translator of WesER’s 
‘Theory of Musical Composition, KusLEr’s ‘ Anleitung zum Gesang-Unterrichte,’ ete. New- 


York: D. APPLETON aND Company. 

To no individual probably is the musical public more indebted for first-class works 
upon the science of music than to Mr. Warner. And although it may perhaps be 
regretted by some that instead of translations he had given us original works of his 
own, yet the merit of the works he has translated renders them most acceptable to 
well-instructed artists ; and we may doubt whether an author deserves more credit for 
writing a good book, or for selecting one equally good in a foreign language, and giving 
it to his readers in a correct and attractive style. We hail with delight any thing that 
can render the study of musical elements more attractive; and if simplicity of plan 
and clearness of statement, combined with well-selected exercises, make a book valua- 
ble both to the teacher and the scholar, then we may congratulate our music-studying 
community on the appearance of the ‘ Rudimental Lessons.’ The author has given 
us an elementary book, not exceeded, to our knowledge, in any language. His aim as 
a teacher and writer seems to have been to combine in the shortest compass the greatest 
amount of knowledge, eommunicated in the simplest and clearest manner. Bring- 
ing to his task a highly-cultivated intellect, he possesses advantages in the power of 
few who make music their profession ; for among the children of song there are not 
many who have enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education ; and hence in pre- 
paring musical works most musical authors among us are found unequal to the pro- 
duction of what will bear comparison with elementary works on other subjects. But 
Mr. Warner’s general scholarship is of such a rank as to afford him every prospect 
of success among the better intellects of the day; and there will be but one voice 
among well-trained artists as tothe manner in which he has acquitted himself in the 
work before us. The first thing in musical instruction is to afford a clear and correct 
idea of such sounds as enter into the formation of correct melody. Secondary to this, 
and of scarcely less importance, is the skill to convey clear ideas to pupils of the 
same sounds when represented upon the printed pages. Whatever will accomplish 
both these objects soonest must be the best. Expedients for this purpose are almost 
innumerable ; and each has its advocates, who are ready to bring certificates from 
the four winds, each to show that his own system is the only one, and music shall die 
with it. Thus we have zealous advocates of patent nutes with the staff; others as 
zealous for the disuse of the staff; others again would reduce all things to a few nu- 
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merals with marks; others glorify the method of fixed syllables, as used by the 
French ; while others vary the syllables with the pitch of the scale, and use only fixed 
letters to denote the degrees of the staff. But Mr. Warner has aimed, and we think 
successfully, to strike out a middle course, by which he avoids all extreme and exclu- 
sive views, and renders musical study at once simple, clear, and consistent in its whole 
course. The first chapter of his work treats of musical sounds as they exist in the 
practice of singing. He has used the old term tones for the notes of the scale ; 
while he avoids the old, and to beginners scarcely intelligible distinction, gf ‘ ‘Tones’ 
and ‘ Semi-tones,’ by treating all the proximate intervals of the scale as either great 
or small seconds. As the basis of representing sounds upon the staff, he has adopted 
the German method of marking the letters, so much commended by Catcort, but 
which has been little known in this country. The writer has long used it privately 
in teaching the piano-forte ; and would not dispense with it upon any condition ; but 
it has not appeared in elementary works on this side of the Atlantic, until Mr. Warner 
brought out W eser’s theory; and now with all its clearness and beauty it has for the 
first time publicly assumed the rank due to it in an elementary treatise. ‘The advan- 
tages of this over the method of fixed syllables cannot be estimated; as it gives to 
every key or stop of a musical instrument, and also to every place on the staff, a de- 
finite name that distinguishes it from all others. It also affords the best method known 
by which persons not used to keyed instruments may be taught to comprehend the 
difference of pitch among the various parts of vocal music. The next step is to treat 
of letters as affected by flats and sharps; after which the staff is introduced ; in treat- 
ing which, his method is remarkably clear ; although we could have wished a shorter 
and simpler method of naming had been used for the added lines. The article on 
the clefs is all that one could wish; he gives all that can be useful on that head. 
We are next introduced to notes, as in practice substituted for letters upon the staff 
to show the relative length of sounds employed in a movement. The whole matter 
of notations is treated in a manner clear and satisfactory ; both as to forms and the 
manner of their presentation. ‘The article on Measures is peculiarly rich. We 
would venture however to suggest whether the subject of accent should not precede 
that of measure, as it is the basis of the latter, though it is not so treated in any 
work with which we are acquainted. The mode of naming the intervals seems to be 
all one could desire for correctness and clearness. In treating the now much-neglected 
minor scale, Mr. Warner has, we perceive, allowed a superfluous second between the 
sixth and seventh, while most authors allow of no such interval. In this however 
he coincides with the practice in Germany ; though it were to be wished that the 
minor scale might be presented as it sometimes appears in practice, without acciden- 
tal sharps ; but with the remark that the sixth and seventh are liable to be elevated 
by sharps in certain cases. The article on transposing scales will be found to afford 
to our elementary teachers many views of importance that they are not likely to find 
in any but expensive volumes, with which most musical persons are not likely to come 
in contact. In the chapter on harmony, as a branch of elementary study, we are 
presented with a concise view of the most important chords and their successions. 
That this most obscure and difficult branch of musical inquiry can be made plain and 


comprehensible to learners we can have no doubt ; and we trust Mr. Warner will 


attempt the task more in full hereafter. Some excellent views of the usual modula- 


tions are added in a separate chapter ; and the work closes with a copious list of ab- 
breviated forms, and some excellent remarks on style. As the volume becomes known 
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to teachers, it will undoubtedly be adopted as a standard work ; for it contains more 
valuable matter, and is ‘ got up’ in a clearer and purer style, than any other work in 
the same compass, with which we are acquainted. 


Urania: 4 Ruymep Lesson. By O_tver WeENDELL Hotmes. Pronounced before the Boston 

Mercantile Library Association, October 14, 1846. Boston: W. D. TickNor anD Company. 

Menwory is an excellent critic ; trustworthy always, at least with us, in designating 
the natural and truthful writer, whether of poetry or prose. And this, in the example 
of Mr. Hotes, is a test so complete, that we scarcely know of a production of his, 
long or short, in which some striking thought or rare felicity of versification has not 
fixed itself indelibly upon our mind; and in several instances whole passages, almost 
at a single perusal, have remained fastened as with hooks of steel upon the memory. 
There is one remark in relation to this popular poet which we deem it proper to make 
here. Because he has on many occasions wielded the polished lance of ridicule and 
satire ; because his conception of the burlesque is vivid, and his wit and humor pre- 
eminent, he is by many persons, not otherwise acquainted with his writings, held to 
be little more than an amusing satirist or a pleasant farceur. This is a great error. 
Mr. Hoimes has otherwise exhibited an intensity of poetical sensibility and a depth 
of poetic power, as marked as those of any American poet we have ever encountered. 
His natural compass of thought is wide and various; and whether he sports with 
language as if it were a play-thing, or uses it as a medium wherewith to wreak upon 
expression thoughts that breathe or burn, he leaves upon the mind an ineffaceable 
impression of genius united with the highest order of artistic skill. If the reader has 
ever heard Mr. Samuet Lover repeat his intensely interesting sketch of ‘ Suawmus 
O‘Brien,’ he will understand our impression of the characteristics of Mr. Hotmes’s 
poetry, in those examples where external Humor and internal Pathos jostle each 
other in successive stanzas, as in ‘ The Last Leaf, and many other poems of a kin- 
dred character from his pen. In a late number of this Magazine, in a notice of the 
beautiful London edition of Mr. Hotmes’s writings, we dwelt at some length upon 
the peculiarities of his genius: we proceed thérefore, in the present instance, to segre- 
gate a few passages from the ‘ Rhymed Lesson’ before us, leaving our readers to de- 
rive from these their impression of its character. The following fervid lines remind 
us of a passage in Car.ye’s ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ commencing ‘Who am 1? What 
is this Me? Sure enough I am, and lately was not ; but Whence? How? Whereto”’ 


etc. : 
‘ BETWEEN two breaths what crowded mysteries lie — 
The first short gasp, the last and long-drawn sigh ! 
Like phantoms painted on the magic slide, 
Forth from the darkness of the past we glide, 
As living shadows for a moment seen 
In airy pageant on the eternal screen, 
Traced by a ray from one unchanging flame, 
Then seek the dust and stillness whence we came. 


‘ But whence and why, our trembling souls inquire, 
Caught these dim visions their awakening fire ? 
O, who forgets, when first the piercing thought 
Through childhood’s musings found its way unsought, 
lam! Ixt1ve! The mystery and the fear 
When the dread question, ‘ WHAT HAS BROUGHT ME HERE ?’ 
Burst through life’s twilight, as before the sun 
Roll the deep thunders of the morning gun !’ 


VOL. XXVIII. 69 
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; ‘Nature has placed thee on a changeful tide, 

’ To breast its waves, but not without a guide; 

i Yet, as the needle will forget its aim, 

} Jarred by the fury of the electric flame, 

As the true current it will falsely feel, 

i Warped from its axis by a freight of steel ; 

t So will thy ConsciENCE lose is balanced truth 
If passion’s lightning fall upon thy youth; 
So the pure impulse quit its sacred hold, 
Girt round too deeply with magnetic gold. 



























































‘Go to yon tower, where busy Science plies 
Her vast antenna, feeling through the skies ; 
j That little vernier on whose slender lines 
The midnight taper trembles as it shines, 
\ A silent index, tracks the planets’ march 
In all their wanderings through the ethereal arch ; 
Tells through the mist where dazzled Mercury burns, 
And marks the spot where Uranus returns. 
So, till by wrong or negligence effaced, 
The living index which thy Maker traced 
: Repeats the line each starry Virtue draws 
Through the wide circuit of creation’s laws ; 
Still tracks unchanged the everlasting ray 
i Where the dark shadows of temptation stray ; 
i But once defaced forgets the orbs of light, 
And leaves thee wandering o’er the expanse of night!’ 


If the reader would enjoy an example of graphic limning, let him turn to pages 
twelve and thirteen of the poem before us, and introduce for himself this admirable 
picture of metropolitan church-going : 


ee 


‘See through the streets that slumbered in repose 
The living current of devotion flows; 
Its varied forms in one harmonious band, 
Age leading Childhood by its dimpled hand, 
Want, in the robe whose faded edges fall 
To tell of rags beneath the tartan shawl, 
And Wealth, in silks that fluttering to appear, 
Lift the deep borders of tle proud cashmere. 








‘See, but glance briefly, sorrow-worn and pale, 
| . Those sunken cheeks beneath the widow’s veil; 
Alone she wanders where with Aim she trod, 

No arm to stay her, but she leans on Gop. 
While other doublets deviate here and there, 
| What secret haudcuff binds that pretty pair? 
7 Compactest couple! pressing side to side— 
i Ah, the white bonnet that reveals the bride! 
By the white neck-cloth with its straitened tie, 
The sober hat, the Sabbath-speaking eye, 
f Severe and smileless, he that runs may read 
: The stern disciple of Geneva’s creed ; 

Decent and slow, behold his solemn march, 

Silent he enters through yon crowded arch. 

A livelier bearing of the outward man, 

The light-hued gloves, the undevout rattan, 

Now smartly raised or half-profanely twirled — 
' A bright, fresh twinkle from the week-day world— 
Tell their plain story ; yes, thine eyes behold 
| 
i 


A cheerful Christian from the liberal fold. 


‘Down the chill street that curves in gloomiest shade, 
What marks betray yon solitary maid ? 

The cheek’s red rose, that speeks of balmier air, 
The Celtic blackness of her braided hair; 

The gilded missal in her kerchief tied ; 

Poor Nora, exile from Killarney’s side! 

Sister in toil, though born of colder skies, 

That left their azure in her downcast eyes, 

See pallid MarGaret, Labor’s patient child, 
Scarce weaned from home, the nursling of the wild 
Where white Katahdin o’er the horizon shines, 

And broad Penobscot dashes through the pines ; 
Still as she hastes her careful fiugers hold 

The unfailing hymn-book in its cambric fold. 
Six days at drudgery’s heavy wheel she stands, 
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The seventh sweet morning folds her weary hands; 
Yes, child of suffering, thou may’st well be sure 
He who ordained the Sabbath loved the poor!’ 


We regret that we have not space to exhibit the liberal and catholic feeling mani- 
fested in the lines which follow these, inculcating love to men in all who inculcate 
love to Gop, and the banishment of sectarian impulse from the bosoms of those who 
would worship Him in spirit and in truth, by what form scever their outward service 
may be distinguished. But oh! town-reader, if you have ever been bored to extinction 
in the public thoroughfares ; if any prolonged nothingarian has a peck or so of your 
buttons at home ; if you have been tortured by the man who with a double-stroke 
introduces the slow auger into your breast, or that other specimen of the genus bore 
who twists a small gimlet into you in divers places, removing it occasionally to blow off 
the chips ; if a large piece of sticking-plaster has been spread over your too suscep- 
tible person in Broadway ; pray read to the culprits these lines when next they en- 


counter you. We shall carry a strong-bound copy of HoLmes’s poem about us as a 
talisman hereafter, whenever we go forth upon the street: 


‘I TELL in verse—’t were better done in prose— 
One curious trick that every body knows ; 

Once form this habit, and it’s very strange 

How long it sticks, how hard it is to change. 

Two friendly people, both disposed to smilie, 

Who meet, like others, every little while, 

Instead of passing with a pleasant bow, 

And ‘ How d’ ye do?’ or ‘How’s your uncle now?’ 
Impelled by feelings in their nature kind, 

But slightly weak, and somewhat undefined, 
Rush at each other, make a sudden stand, 

Begin to talk, expatiate and expand ; 

Each looks quite radiant, seems extremely struck, 
Their meeting so was such a piece of luck ; 

Each thinks the other thinks he’s greatly pleased 
To screw the vice in which they both are squeezed ; 
So there they talk, in dust, or mud, or snow, 

Both bored to death, and both afraid to go! 

Your hat once lified, do not hang your fire, 

Nor like slow Asax, fighting still, retire ; 

When your old castor on your crown you clap, 
Go off; you’ve mounted your percussion-cap !’ 


We have always contended that the mouth is the best external criterion of a man’s 
character. While we should always suspect the person who could not look one in the 
face, we should yet scan the lines of his mouth to detect insincerity or falsehood. 
Something like this we take to be the judgment of our poet in this regard : 


‘Our cold Northeaster’s icy fetter clips 
The native freedom of the Saxon lips; 
See the brown peasant of the plastic South, 
How all his passions play about bis mouth ! 
With us, the feature that transmits the soul, 
A frozen, passive, palsied breathing-hole. 
The crampy shackles of the ploughboy’s walk 
Tie the small muscles when he strives to talk ; 
Not all the pumice of the polished town 
Can smooth this roughness of the barn-yard down; 
Rich, honored, titled, he betrays his race 
By this one mark —he’s awkward in the face ; 
Nature’s rude impress, long before he knew 
The sunny street that holds the sifted few. 


‘It can’t be helped; though if we’re taken young, 
We gain some freedom of the lips and tongue ; 
But school and college often try in vain 
To break the padlock of our boyhood’s chain 
One stubborn word will prove this axiom. true ; 
No late-caught rustic can enunciate view.’ 
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Speak clearly if you speak at all; 

Carve every word before you let it fall; 

Do n’t, like a lecturer or dramatic star, 

Try over hard to roll the British rR; 

Do put your accents in the proper spot; 

Do n’t—let me beg you—do n’t say ‘ How?’ for ‘What? 
And, when you stick on conyérsation’s burrs, 

Do n't strew your pathway with those dreadful urs !” 

Mr. Homes is equally authentic in his opinions upon dress; and when one finds his 
own propensities and practices in this respect entirely described, he has but to assure 
himself that good taste is of no city ; although Philadelphia may turn up its solemn 
nose at New-York, New-York taboo Boston ‘ habits,’ and Baltimore frown upon both, 
We take a reluctant leave of this ‘ Rhymed Lesson; but yet with the pleasant re- 
flection that those readers who may act upon our advice to go at once to the nearest 
book-store and secure its perusal entire, will have an opportunity of enjoying what 
would not have been new to them had our space been commensurate with our desire 
to entertain them. 


Lire oF STtepHEN Decatur: a Commodore in the Navy of the United States. By ALEXANDER 
StrpeL~L Mackenzie. Volume Eleven of Sparks’ ‘American Biography.’ In one volume. 
Boston: CHarvtes C. LITTLE AND James BROWN. 

BesipE ample recorded facts in the public chronicles of the time, the author of 
this very interesting work has been indebted for his materials to various authentic pri- 
vate sources, embracing a wide connection of those who had the best means of being 
acquainted with the personal history and career of its distinguished subject. ‘Thus 
the incidents connected with Decarur’s early service in the navy ; details in relation 
to the burning of the Philadelphia, and minute information concerning its capture, 
with the various attacks on Tripoli; incidents occurring in the capture of the frigate 
President and of the Algerine frigate Mashouda ; original letters, detailing cireum- 
stances connected with the closing scenes of Decatur’s life, etc., are given with 
much fulness, from the most reliable testimony. The author has been indebted also 
to Mrs. Decatur for all the public papers of her husband that remained in her pos- 
session, and for freely communicating whatever information was requested. The 
minute details of the inception, progress and final result of the fatal duel with Com- 
modore Barron, by which Decatur lost his life, are very interesting ; and all who 
read attentively the correspondence in this connection will be satisfied, that in the 
manner of either antagonist, previous to their final meeting, there was much that no 
faithful historian could conscientiously commend. ‘ The painful incidents of this por- 
tion of the work,’ remarks its author, ‘ were found not a little embarrassing in the 
narration.’ Some allowance, he is quite right in assuming, should be made for the in- 
herent difficulties of the task. We have full faith in the justice of his claim to be 
considered as having sought diligently for truth, from every source within his reach ; 
but as he himself remarks, the search for truth, however sincere, does not always re- 
sult in its being found; experience having demonstrated that contemporary history is 
quite as fallible as that of the past. Various errors, he adds, which he has had occa- 
sion to rectify on obtaining information, leave him without the hope that others may 
not yet remain. ‘T'hese however, whether detected by the indulgent or the censorious 
he says he shall be happy to have an opportunity to correct. The work is well exe- 
cuted, and embellished with a fine portrait of Decatur by SuLty, with a fac-simile of 
his hand-writing. 
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Memoirs oF THE CourT oF CHARLES THE SeconpD. By Count Grammont. With numerous 
Additions and Illustrations, as edited by Sir WatTER Scott. London: Boun. New-York: Bart- 
LETT AND WELFORD. 

Tue enterprising New-York publishers of this very handsome and comparatively 
cheap volume have laid us under obligations to them for affording us many hours of 
pleasurable employment. The ‘ Memoirs of Count Grammont,’ ‘ which paint the 
chief characters of the court of Cuaries the Second with an easy and exquisite 
pencil,’ are enough in themselves to make up a most attractive volume; but to these 
are added in the present work, (which is published entire as revised by Sir Water 
Scort in 1811, with all the notes, and a number of illustrative anecdotes, gleaned 
from the most authentic sources,) the personal history of Cuartes the Second, com- 
piled with care from all previous anthorities, and presenting in a small compass the 
most complete picture of the merry monarch in dishabille yet given to the public. If 
we could command the space, we should be glad to quote largely from the King’s ac- 
count of his escape after the battle of Worcester. It was dictated by himself, and is 
one of the most romantic pieces of English history we have ever read. The minute 
and personal character of the narrative, its lively and careless style, and the collation 
of it with other accounts, prove it to be unquestionably genuine. In addition to this, we 
have the so-called ‘ Boscobel Tracts,’ contemporary narratives, written in the quaint 
language of the time, by Tuomas Biounr. ‘These give curious variations and highly 
interesting additions to the King’s own narrative, and are, to use the words of the 
‘ Retrospective Review,’ ‘now among the most scarce and highly-prized historical 
pamphlets of the seventeenth century.’ A beautiful engraving of the beautiful Neu. 
Gwynne fronts the title-page. 


. 
. 


A TREATISE ON THE PrRacTICE OF THE SupReEME CourRT OF THE STaTE oF New-York, with 
an Appendix of Practical Forms. By ALeExanpeR M. Burerii, Counsellor at Law. Second 
edition. In three volumes,8vo. New-York: JoHn 8S. Voornies. 


Tue second edition of this work, laboriously revised and greatly enlarged, has just 
been completed by the publication of an Appendix, in a separate volume, containing 
the Forms referred to in the first and second volumes. From the favorable reception 
given to the first edition, and the care with which the task of revision appears to have 
been executed, we should think the present publication would be preferred by the pro- 
fession in this State to any other work on the subject of which it treats. The ele- 
mentary explanations and historical illustrations of the various rules and proceedings, 
of which the text and notes are full, which must render it of peculiar interest to the 
law-student, are to be met with, to the same extent, in no other treatise of the kind, 
American or English ; while the practical directions which are interspersed through- 
out, and which constitute another characteristic feature, recommend it as a valuable 
daily manual for the practitioner. "The author’s attempt to produce an intelligible and 
readable book on a subject, which, as hitherto usually handled, has been any thing 
but attractive, has we think been quite successful ; and to those who desire to know 
whether true practice be, in fact, the ‘ mysterious jargon’ which it has of late become 
fashionable, in certain quarters, to designate it, we recommend an attentive perusal 
of its pages. The work is clearly and correctly executed by Mr. Witiiam Ossorn. 
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‘Para, or Eigutr Monrus on THe Banks or THE Amazon.’ — We resume our sur- 
vey of the entertaining manuscript thus entitled, of the variety and pleasantness 
of which our readers had an agreeable foretaste in our last number. We pass at 
once to extracts. The subjoined is one of the writer’s jottings-down at the island of 
Marajo: ‘ Beautiful birds were very plentiful, such as 'Toucans, Scarlet Ibis and Ro- 
seate Spoonbills. We shot them for amusement, ate them for nourishment, and 
preserved their skins as ornithological specimens. Beside these, there were many 
gigantic cranes constantly feeding on the campas, some of which were upward of 
ten feet in height. One day I heard the report of a gun, and soon after the voice 
of Mr. J , Who was calling me as lustily as he was able. I rushed out, gun in 
hand, to ascertain what the matter was, but was nearly convulsed with laughter when 
I discovered the cause. He was running with incredible velocity over the meadow, 


while a large crane which he had wounded was in rapid pursuit. A shot from my 
gun soon brought the bird to the ground, and we immediately secured him. He 
was a most formidable-looking fellow, and I should have been almost as willing to 
encounter a wild-cat in single combat as him. ‘Their beak is sometimes more 
than a foot in lergth, and they use it with wonderful dexterity and power. Our 
correspondent is a much better sportsman with his gun than with his fishing-rod. 


Out of his own mouth let us make our assertion good: ‘ On one occasion I went out 
with a friend, in order to procure a few delicate little fishes for supper. After walk- 
ing several miles through groves and brooks, and over the campa, we at length ar- 
rived at the desired spot. Here flowed a charming rivulet ; and having baited our 
hooks, and made all other ypceasary arrangements, we sat down on the bank, under 
the shade of some spreading trees, and commenced operations. Little did I imagine 
the sequel of all my extensive preparations! Just consider for a moment that I was 
in a delightful situation, in a southern forest ; that the atmosphere was balmy and 
sweet, and every thing conducive to quiet and repose ; and you will not be much sur- 
prised to learn that I involuntarily fell asleep! From this state of inactivity I was 
suddenly awakened by sliding off the bank into the water. What a damper upon 
farther operations! Being excessively afraid of alligators, | jumped out of the stream 
as soon as possible, and shortly went home, comforting myself with the assurance 
that although I had caught no fish yet I had caught a decided ducking.’ This 
would never do on the banks of the Mongaup and the Callicoon. Here is a crowded 
sketch in the ‘ animated nature’ way. The writer is rowing slowly up a stream near 
Juncal, in a little montaria, loaded down with various ‘ game’ to the water’s edge: 
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‘ Now and then we would shoot a brilliant bird, that lucklessly chanced to fly a perch 
before us, and sometimes send our shot rattling against the mailed tyrants of the 
stream. As we were gliding by we heard a considerable noise in the bushes, and 
looking in the direction from whence it proceeded, we perceived a large tapir running 
along the bank, as expeditiously as he was able. We both fired at him, but although 
we evidently gave him the entire contents of our guns, yet it was without any visible 
effect. He was an animal of the size of a small cow, quite corpulent in appearance, 
and having a long nose, somewhat resembling the trunk of an elephant. We also 
saw many monkeys among the branches, who yelled terribly at us, appearing to be 
irritated at our invasion of their premises. A flock of parrots would occasionally 
salute us with their discordant notes, and sometimes a diminutive and glittering hum- 
ming-bird, like a sprite from fairy-land, would gleam for a imoment before us, then 
vanish forever.’ - - + ‘ Bright-winged birds of every hue continually flitted before 
us as we swept along the flowing tide ; and anon a troop of monkeys would be seen, 
playing among the branches of the brook-side forest. Occasionally we would level 
our gun at some of them, who stopping suddenly in their sports and looking directly 
at us, as if fully aware of our intentions, would break out into the most piteous cries. 
Under these circumstances we were not able to shoot, but invariably turned our gun 
aside and let them gambol on. He who can listen unmoved at the call of mercy, 
even from the mouth of a dumb animal, deserves not pity himself.’ There is a very 
fine live specimen of the T’apir in Messrs. Raymonp anp Warino’s menagerie ; and 
it is justly deemed a great curiosity. Here is another snake-story: ‘ The greatest 
curiosity to us was a boa-constrictor, in a strong box, which Mr. C 





had presented 
tous. It was under the charge of the captain, who occasionally gave it a chicken 


or duck to masticate. On the passage back to the United States this snake forced 
himself out of the box in which he was confined, and went no one knew whither. 
Some supposed he had gone overboard ; others that he had concealed himself in the 
hold of the vessel. This last proved to be the case; for while the vessel was being 
discharged of her cargo, the boa was found perfectly stiff among the goods, and as 
we supposed, dead. We put him however in a tub of warm water, and to our infinite 
surprise and joy, he shortly recovered his former life and activity.’ What pleasant 
thoughts the passengers on board that vessel must have had at night, when they re- 
flected upon the probability of a visit from his snakeship before morning! But 
here is a longer story of a still longer serpent: ‘ Having proceeded up the stream 
almost as far as possible, and being about to change my course, I perceived something 
tumbling and rolling in the water but a short distance in front of the boat. Gazing 
at it intently, I soon discovered that it was a large amphibious snake, not less than 
twenty feet in length. I immediately levelled my gun at him and fired, when he 
at once floated ashore, apparently without sense or motion. Being little anxious to 
meddle with his snakeship until fully convinced that life was extinct, I proceeded to 
give him the contents of my remaining barrel. Upon the receipt of this, tomy great 
astonishment, he suddenly recovered animation, and swam quickly to the opposite side. 
But he appeared to be considerably ‘sick,’ and opening his mouth to its fullest extent, 
out came a Muscovy duck, of the largest size, which evidently had but recently been 
swallowed! While in the act of ejecting this bird, I stationed myself within a few 
feet, direetly before him, prepared to fire down his throat the moment an opportunity 
was offered by the exit of the duck. ‘To my exceeding chagrin, however, the cap 
exploded without igniting the powder. Indulgent reader, the writer possesses a vast 
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deal of patience, but at that critical moment it was overcome, and he was wonder- 
fully provoked, both with his gun, the snake and himself. Being now relieved, the 
boa plunged into the water and appeared to be entering a hole in the bed of the 
stream. The extremity of his tail alone remajned above the surface. Fearing lest 
he might escape, in my desperation I seized hold of this dishonorable part of his per- 
son and gave it a powerful pull. In a moment, to my great consternation, the head 
of the snake emerged from the water, thus proving that he had merely been lying on 
the bottom inthe mud. A third and last discharge from my gun broke his neck, and 
he floated again ashore, as I then conjectured, to die. But in this supposition I was 
altogether mistaken. More than an hour had elapsed, and still the snake was alive 
and evidently gaining strength. I had not a single serviceable cap left, and was con- 
sequently unable to molest him more. At length he slowly began to ascend the bank, 
and finally vanished among the bushes.’ 

A melancholy instance of somnambulism occurred in the house in which our cor- 
respondent was living at Para, of which he gives the following account: ‘I was re- 
siding in one of the loftiest houses in Para, and tenanted, in company with a young 
man of about my own age, a room on the fourth floor. ‘The apartment was small, and 
had but one window, which, unprotected by a balcony, looked out upon the street. 
My companion was a noble although mysterious young man, and singularly given to 
a habit of rising and walking in his sleep. Hardly a night passed that I was not 
awakened by his perambulations through the room. He would sometimes take down 
his guitar and play a plaintive air; at other times he would unbolt the door and visit 
different parts of the house, without meeting with any accident. I finally became 
so accustomed to his singular habits that I lost all apprehension of danger arising 
from them. Once, however, about midnight, while lying in my hammock in a state 
of half-unconsciousness, with but a dreamy appreciation of material objects, I per- 
ceived my friend arise, walk to the window, deliberately open it and then jump out! 
The horror of the scene aroused me to a perception of its reality. I looked at his 
hammock ; it was vacant. I then tried the door; alas! it was locked. Rendered 
desperate by terror, J endeavored to believe that all I had seen was but a dream. I 
could not acknowledge its truth. In my frantic state of mind I rushed to another 
room, where some men of the household were sleeping, and having awaked them, 
asked them, hafdly knowing what I said, if they had seen my companion. They 
conjectured immediately from my agitated appearance that all was not right, and in- 
quired what was the matter. I told them in few words that my room-mate had pro- 
bably jumped out of the window. Startled by the intelligence, they hastily arose, 
and having procured a lantern, we went down into the street; and there, on the 
pavement directly under the fatal window, lay the mangled and lifeless corpse of 
poor F 
in general; and judging from his description, we should certainly infer them to be 
rather a free-mannered race, with certain customs that would hardly ‘do’ in this 
region. Beautiful young ladies, in the light dress of our ‘ first mother,’ would hardly 
go in bathing with single gentlemen in any of the New-England rivers ; but it seems 
they may do so without comment in the Para and the Amazon, and other things 
scarcely less noteworthy. Speaking of the ladies, by-the-by, we may as well quote 
in this place the love-and-matrimony story of an excellent but rather romantic young 
American planter, from the island of Madeira, whom our correspondent encountered 
at Maguary: ‘ About a year previous he left the United States for Spain, with a single 


’ Our entertaining traveller has much to say of the Brazilian women 
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companion of his own age, who was also a planter. Having spent some nine months 
in rambling over the mountains and plains of that interesting country, they became 
satiated with its various attractions, and finally started in a heavily-laden vessel to 
return to their native land. On the passage, which was an unusually tempestuous 
one, the vessel sprung a leak, and was soon reduced to a sinking condition. A great 
proportion of the cargo was thrown overboard, and the vessel piloted into the nearest 
port, which chanced to be that of the enchanting island of Madeira. So delighted 
were our adventurers with the charms of this island, and so grateful for their recent 
escape from the perils of the sea, that they resolved to take up their residence in 
Madeira for a few weeks, before again trusting to the vicissitudes and dangers of the 
deep. In three days our hero was head-and-ears in love with one of the island beau- 
ties. She was a young girl of Portuguese extraction, not more than sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, and of exceedingly prepossessing appearance. Her parents were 
wealthy, and of the first rank and respectability. She however could not speak a 
word of English, and our adventurer was wholly unacquainted with her native tongue. 
This was at first somewhat discouraging to the latter ; but he was at length entirely 
relieved from his doubts and apprehensions by discovering that the brother of his in- 
tended was able to converse equally well in both languages. ‘To him he procured 
an introduction, and made known his tender feelings concerning his sister ; desiring 
at the same time that he might be permitted to offer his addresses to her. ‘This was 
assented to, and a courtship was commenced which was carried on by means of the 
brother, until in the course of three or four weeks it resulted in the complete discom- 
fiture of the pretty Senhora, who yielded up her captive heart to her victor, and 
promised to marry him; upon condition, however, that he would abandon Protes- 
tantism and become a believer in the Roman Catholic faith. ‘These were certainly 
hard terms ; but what could he do? If he objected to them, he would lose the pretty 
Senhora forever ; if he accepted them, he would gain a young and beautiful wife, who 
would be his forever, and who might probably with him, at some future period, re- 
turn to his temporarily-abandoned creed. What should we have done, reader, under 
the circumstances? Why, I think we should have done just as our adventurer did ; 
marry the charming Senhora and take the new religion ; the former forever, the latter 
until we regained our native land. We could then return to our abandoned faith, to 
which we might endeavor to add a lovely convert. Our hero’s description of the 
ceremony of his conversion was exceedingly amusing: ‘ A number of richly-dressed 
priests,’ said he, ‘asked me an innumerable number of questions, to all of which, 
without understanding them, I replied by an affirmative nod of the head. Then, 
having prayed and performed a variety of exercises, they wound up by crossing my 
face and breast, and in fact every part of me, with ‘ the sign of the cross,’ and finally 
rolled me up in a cross. All this I bore with the resignation of a martyr; but the 
moment the ceremony was over, these words burst instinctively from my lips: ‘ My 
dear fellow,’ said I to my companion, ‘is n’t this a most confounded humbug !’’ De- 
siring to see Brazil before his return home, he took passage on board of a vessel bound 
for Para. His brother-in-law accompanied him, and I suppose made himself ex- 
ceedingly useful as a medium of communication, or mental telegraph, between the 
newly-married pair during the blissful hours of their honeymoon.’ But our friend 
has not permitted the romantic young planter to usurp all the love-adventure of his 
pages. He had occasional ‘ transactions’ in that kind on his ‘ own account.’ Let us 


premise that on ‘a very charming day in that charming climate,’ our correspondent 
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encounters, under the shade of an ornamental verandah, four love-inspiring maidens, 
to each of whom he offers a cigar; and while they are smoking them, which the 
reader is to understand they are doing with the utmost goit, we will listen to his de- 
scription of one of them: ‘ She was without exception the most beautiful girl I ever 
saw. Her form was fairy-like, and her stature rather small than otherwise. How- 
ever, not more than fifteen years had rolled their summers over her head, and her 
height was therefore well-proportioned to her age. Half an inch more would cer- 
tainly have detracted from the perfect symmetry of her person. She was a most 
lovely being, and was christened and known by the euphonious name of ‘ Louisa.’ 
Her face was oval and full, and her countenance indicated the possession of the finest 
feelings and most tender sentiments of human nature. Never, never had I beheld 
such a pair of lips !—so prettily-formed, so ruby-like, so tempting! The emotions 
of the poet, who though dead still lives in his works, arose in my mind: 


‘Oh! might I kiss those lips of fire! 
A thousand scarce could quench desire !’ 


But the passion of the moment was suppressed, and I conversed with her as I would 
have talked with a sister. Her head was decorated with luxuriant hair, which hung 
in dishevelled wavy tresses upon her white symmetrical neck and well-developed 
bosom. A few flowerets were entwined in her hair, which were indeed all the orna- 
ments she wore. Her exquisite simplicity was itself a charm ; a charm which jewels 
and precious stones would inevitably have destroyed. Beautiful girl! she did not 
need them! Innocent as childhood, she used only that garb which necessity and 
custom compelled. Her dress was so low in the neck that it distinctly disclosed those 
charms which it is customary for females to conceal in more civilized countries, and 
terminated so high above ground as to expose the smallest and most symmetrical 
foot and ankle ever beheld by mortal man. Such was the beautiful maid of Vigia. 
My conversation with the charming Senhoritas was abruptly brought to a conclusion 
by the announcement of the morning meal. So commending them to Gop till by- 
and-by, I hastened away.’ But this was not the last of the beautiful maid of Vigia. 
Our friend sees her daily promenading in the garden, and on the balmy moonlit 
evenings he would often converse with her through the lattice-work of her window. 
And as he,is about to depart from Vigia forthe United States, look you what a pretty 
love-incident he records: ‘ A few hours before my departure, as I was walking in 
the rear court-yard, I heard the sound of a gentle voice. Looking in the direction 
whence it proceeded, I beheld the lovely maiden peering with her large bright raven 
eyes through a narrow aperture of the fence, and holding a solitary rose in her hand. 
‘ Senhor,’ said she, in a melodious, rich whisper, ‘take this rose—and remember 
me!’ I cannot say that I truly loved the girl, beautiful as she was; but being ad- 
dressed at such a time in so affectionate a manner, by so charming a creature, who 
appeared then if possible more lovely than I had ever seen her before, had a most 
favorable effect upon me. Who then will blame me, when I say that I accepted her 
fragrant tribute, and that our lips met while I was breathing to her my last adieu? 
‘If any, speak ; for him have I offended !’’ No offence in the world, dear Sir ; and 
we should like to hear the first man ‘speak’ to the effect that there was! His popu- 
larity with the ladies (Gop bless them !) would be gone forever. But now ensueth a 
pause. We have run cursorily through our correspondent’s voluminous manuscript, 
taking here and there a passage, quite at random, as it arrested attention in a hasty 
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perusal. But we have presented extracts enough to show the interesting character 
of the writer’s observations ; and we trust before long to encounter the manuscript 
transformed to a printed book, with illustrations, like Browne’s ‘ Etchings of a 
Whaling Cruise.’ It would well repay any publisher’s ‘ venture.’ 


A Yankee in Westminster Aspey.— An esteemed friend, to whose port-folio our 
readers have more than once been indebted, sends us the following welcome commu- 
nication : ‘ Almost my first visit in London was to Westminster Abbey ; and although 
I have since gazed with admiration and astonishment, mingled with awe, upon St. 
Paul’s, York Minster, the cathedrals of Cologne, Strasbourg, Milan, St. Peter’s; and 
have stood in the Pantheon, where one feels as though he were shaking hands with 
Antiquity itself ; yet I have experienced no emotions like those inspired by the old 
abbey. Larger, loftier, more magnificent, grander in a certain sense, they may be ; 
nay, undoubtedly are. Munificence may have invoked art, and art exhausted science, 
and both the world, to supply the precious stones and marble and silver and gold ; and 
cunning hands may have fashioned them into exquisite monuments of piety or of 
taste ; yet there stands the old Abbey, honorable in years but fresh in preservation, 
with her nave and choir and transepts and arches, and windows through which 
streams the soft and sombre light; and old tombs, some crumbling to decay and 
others by sacrilegious hands defaced or broken; but there she stands, alone in her 
glory, that neither time nor violence can obliterate or destroy ! 

‘We enter this ‘magazine of mortality,’ as Appison appropriately calls it, by a 
door in the transept, and find ourselves among a crowd of visitors, drawn thither per- 
haps by the same feelings that influence us, and standing immediately in the ‘ Poet’s 
Corner.’ This appears to be a privileged spot, where all may freely come ; but at a 
short distance, and between two columns, is a gate that bars our farther entrance. 
At this gate stands a sturdy verger, dressed in a dark cassock and grasping an official 
wand. Visitors are kept in waiting here until a goodly number are collected, when 
the verger proceeds to pocket the required pence,* (I could n’t but think of ‘ St. Perer 
sitting at the celestial gate,’) and handing you over to ‘ another of the same sort,’ you 
are ‘rushed’ through. But being in a spot we most wished to see, and in no haste to 
advance under the locomotive process, we took our stand and looked around. Fa- 
miliar names meet the eye at every point. What cathedral, what city, what nation 
can boast such great wealth, the accumulated treasures of centuries ? — philosophers, 
historians, poets, sages, artists? —the great and distinguished men of England. And 
herein is the glory of the old Abbey. 

‘Took around. Cuavucer, Srenser, Mitton, Butter, Prior, Drypen, Suaks- 
PEARE, Tompson, Appison, Goipsmiru, ‘O! rare Ben. Jounson!’ and he of like 
cognomen, the great Leviathan of Literature himself, are slumbering beneath my 
feet; and Sneripan, and he who died but yesterday, CampseLL— they are gathered 
in here ; not that the mortal remains of all are in this spot interred, but here are 
their monuments, and of most of them their remains—fit place for either—to be 


* WE are here reminded of Hoop’s thoughtful man, whose solemn reflections on hearing the 
organ in the Abbey, at the close of the service, were abruptly interrupted by the verger with : 


‘Sarvice is done; it’s tuppence Bow 
For them as wants to stop!’ 
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gathered as it were into one fold. I could not but reflect, that if in the general re- 
surrection we reaissume our ‘mortal coil,’ what an army of illustrious spirits would 
rush out of the old Abbey! 

‘ But, premising that we have paid our teil tothe gate-keeper, let us advance under 
the charge of this intelligent old verger. But don’t ask him any questions ; it takes 
up time, and he cannot answer them; he has his lesson by rote, and like Hamer’s 
grave-digger, ‘ We must speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us. Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Goprrey KNeLieEr, the great Earl of Cuarnam, and his son, England’s 
illustrious minister, WiLLiam Pir, his rival, Cuartes James Fox — General WoLFeE! 
(how the great names crowd about us!) and presently we come to poor ANDRE; but 
this sounds too much like a catalogue. Kings and queens and princes and dukes are 
commingled with viler or more illustrious clay. Yonder stands the coronation-chair, 
in which how many sovereigns have been crowned! It is just as good as new, and 
will answer the like purpose, it needed, these many, many years; and the old stone 
under it, brought from Scotland in the thirteenth century, will last ‘ till the crack of 
doom.’ But where are they who sat in that chair! What a soft mellow atmosphere 
pervades the Abbey! If one were dead he could not feel lonesome here, there is 
such goodly company, and so many inquirers searching for one, and such a constant 
reverberation of sound above and around. 

‘ The old verger’s monotonous voice arouses us, as in his ‘ accustomed walk’ he is 
relating how in such a year Joun Jones, the Duke of Smrrn, died and was here buried ; 
as was also the Dutchess his wife, and the little infant, their illustrious offspring ; and 
their figures are all sculptured in high relief in marble, cumbent, with their hands 
folded across their breast ; ‘ undoubted true portraits,’ except that their noses had 
been knocked off by Cromwe ut or his blood-thirsty followers. By the way, Crom- 
WELL, according to these veritable vergers, committed all the outrages that time, mis- 
chievous boys and thieves ordinarily do in other countries. ‘There was scarcely a 
church in England, Scotland, or even Jreland, as we afterward found, where Crom- 
WELL had n’t played the very devil; but they are giving him a statue in the new 
houses of Parliament for all that. We could not but observe, in passing along, with 
what sedulous care some ‘ Old Mortality’ had dug out the brass or silver with which 
many of the marbles had been inlaid. 

‘* This,’ proclaimed the verger, ‘is the tomb of Joun, Lord Russex., son and heir 
to Francis, Earl of Bedford. And his son Francis by Exizaseru daughter of 
Antuony Cook, Knight, and widow of Sir Tuomas Hosy, Knight.’ 

‘ «Is that Lord John Russell?’ exclaimed a Voice. 

* It was strongly nasal, and seemed familiar to my ear; yet I was doubtful of its 
identity. I only retreated to the periphery of the circle ; the crowd were not violently 
agitated with the anachronism. It might have been that they did not hear it, or 
hearing, did not heed it. We swept on. Presently we came to the tomb of ‘ Exiza- 
BETH, Countess of Derby, wife of Wiitu1am Stantey, Earl of Derby, eldest daughter 
of Epwarp pe Vere, Earl of Oxford, grand-daughter of Lord Burteien, who died 
in 1624. 

** Is that Lord Stanley ?’ inquired the same Voice. 

‘ The corn laws and free trade were evidently running in our friend’s head, and not 
chronology. I was certain now of being in the vicinity of a live Yankee. I knew 
from what direction the voice came ; but bashful of a recognition, I avoided turning 

my eyes to that quarter. The verger resurrectionized one of the SpENceRs; then 
came the same interrogatory : 
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** Is that Lord Spencer ?” 

Now all these old gentlemen and ladies had been very dead for several centuries, and 
were entirely innocent of knowing any thing at all about Sir Rosert Peet, or Lord Joun 
Russe, or the corn laws, or free trade ; but ignorance being bliss, I had no idea of 
disturbing the fancies of my Yankee countrymen or his erudite cicerone ; so after 
satisfying myself that the anxious inquirer was the identical ‘ Colonel,’ formerly a 
grocer in my own city, but retired from business, I gave him, as sailors say, ‘a wide 
berth ; not however until I saw him standing in front of Wotre’s monument, on 
the facade of which is a bas-relief, representing the storming of the heights of Que- 
bec by that gallant general. He was saying to his listeners: ‘ I ben to that place; 
I seen that; I was there two year ago ; ’t’s a good ways off, that is; much as three 
thousand mild.’ 

‘ Not being anxious to renew an acquaintance temporarily formed with the Colonel 
in Liverpool, on my arrival there some fortnight before, and my reflections taking a 
different direction from what they had been on entering, I left the Colonel in undis- 
turbed possession of the Abbey, intending to renew my visit at some future time.’ 


Deatu-Warninos: or Voices From THE Spirrt-Worip. — Our readers will have 
seen, among the Moslem traditions recorded in these pages by our oriental correspon- 
dent, the fact mentioned that dreams are regarded by the inhabitants of the East as 
often true warnings or indications of future events. This belief of celestial communings 
with the ‘ under-world’ is well illustrated by the subjoined anecdote, which was related 
to Mr. Lang, the editor of the ‘ Lilustrated Arabian Nights’ at Cairo, shortly after the 
terrible plague of the year 1835. His authority wasa distinguished sheykh, who had 
taken the trouble to investigate the fact, and had ascertained its truth: ‘ A tradesman, 
living in the quarter of El-Hanafee, in Cairo, dreamed during the plague that eleven 
persons were carried out from his house to be buried, victims of this disease. He awoke 
in a state of the greatest distress and alarm, reflecting that eleven was the total num- 
ber of the inhabitants of his house, including himself, and that it would be vain in him 
to attempt, by adding one or more members to his household, to elude the decree of 
Gop, and give himself a chance of escape: so, calling together his neighbors, be in- 
formed them of his dream, and was counselled to submit with resignation to a fate so 
plainly foreshown, and to be thankful to Gop for the timely notice with which he had 
been mercifully favored. On the following day, one of his children died ; a day or two 
after a wife ; and the pestilence continued its ravages among his family until he re- 
mained in his house alone. It was impossible for him now to entertain the slightest 
doubt of the entire accomplishment of the warning: immediately therefore after the 
last death that had taken place among his household, he repaired to a friend at a neigh- 
boring shop, and calling to him several other persons from the adjoining and opposite 
shops, he reminded them of his dream, acquainted them with its almost complete ful- 
filment, and expressed his conviction that he, the eleventh, should very soon die. 
‘Perhaps,’ said he, ‘ I shall die this next night: I beg of you therefore for Gop’s sake 
to come to my house early to-morrow morning, and the next morning, and the next if 
necessary, and to see if I be dead, and when dead, that I am properly buried ; for [ 
have no one with me to wash and shroud me. Fail not to do me this service, which 
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will procure you a recompense in heaven. I have bought my grave-linen ; you will 
find it in a corner of the room in which I sleep. If you find the door of the house 
latched, and I do not answer to your knocking, break it open.’ 

‘ Soon after sunset he laid himself in his lenely bed, though without any expectation 
of closing his eyes in sleep; for his mind was absorbed in reflections upon the awful 
entry into another world, and a review of his past life. As the shades of night gath- 
ered around him he could almost fancy that he beheld, in one faint object or another 
in his gloomy chamber, the dreadful person of the Angel of Death; and at length he 
actually perceived a figure gliding in at the door, and approaching his bed. Starting 
up in horror, he exclaimed, ‘ Who art thou?’— and a stern and solemn voice an- 
swered : 

‘« Be silent? Iam Azraret, the Angel of Death!’ 

** Alas !’ cried the terrified man ; ‘I testify that there is no deity but Gop, and | tes- 
tify that Mouammap is Gop’s apostle! There is no strength nor power but in Gop 
the High the Great! ‘To Gop we belong, and to Him we must return !’ 

‘ He then covered himself over with his quilt, as if for protection, and lay with throb- 
bing heart, expecting every moment to have his soul torn from him by the inexorable 
messenger. But moments passed away, and minutes and hours ; yet without his ex- 
periencing any hope of escape ; for he imagined that the Angel was waiting for him 
to resign himself, or had left him for a while, and was occupied in receiving first the 
souls of the many hundred human beings who had attained their predestined term in 
that same night and in the same city, and the souls of the thousands who were doomed 
to employ him elsewhere. Daybreak arrived before his sufferings terminated ; and 
his neighbours, coming according to their promise, entered his chamber, and found 
him still in bed; but observing that he was covered up, and motionless as a corpse, 
they doubted whether he were still alive, and called to him. He answered, with a 
faint voice: ‘I am not yet dead; but the Angel of Death came to me in the dusk 
of the evening, and I expect every moment his return, to take my soul: therefore 
trouble me not ; but see me washed and buried.’ 

‘ «But why,’ said his friends, ‘ was the street-door left unlatched ” 

‘*T latched it,’ he answered, ‘ but the Angel of Death may have opened it.’ 

‘* And who,’ they asked, ‘is the man in the court ?” 

‘ He answered, ‘ I know of no man in the court: perhaps the Angel who is waiting 
for my soul has made himself visible to you, and been mistaken, in the twilight, fora 
man.’ 

‘* He is a thief,’ they said, ‘ who has gathered together every thing in the house that 
he could carry away, and has been struck by the plague while doing so, and now lies 
dead in the court at the foot of the stairs, grasping in his hand a silver candlestick.’ 

‘The master of the house, after hearing this, paused for a moment, and then throw- 
ing off his quilt, exclaimed: ‘ Praise be to Gop, the Lorp of all creatures! That is 
the eleventh, andI am safe! No doubt it was that rascal who came to me and said 
that he was the Angel of Death. Praise be to Gop! Praise be to Gop!’ 

‘This man survived the plague, and took pleasure in relating the above story. The 
thief had overheard his conversation with his neighbors, and coming to his house in 
the dusk, had put his shoulder to the wooden lock, and so raised the door and displaced 
the latch within. ‘There is nothing wonderful in the dream, nor in its accomplish- 
ment; the plague of 1835 entirely desolated many houses, and was mostly fatal to 


the young; and all the inhabitants of the house in question were young excepting 
the master.’ 
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e 
THE DRAMA. 


Kine Joun at tHe Park-Tneatre. — The great feature of the past month has 
been the production of King John, with such an array of scenery, costume and ap- 
pointments as quite eclipses Mr. Kean’s late revival of Ricnarp the Third. The 
great fidelity of the dresses and other paraphernalia of the characters; the immense 
multitude of personages represented, and the faithful views of places and scenery upon 
which the events of this play transpire, render it altogether a historical picture, where- 
in are worthily and forcibly portrayed the immortal imaginings of SuaxsrearE. In 
the production of this play Mr. Cuarues Kean has displayed a degree of historical 
research, a close and scrutinizing investigation of the manners and dress of the mid- 
dle ages, which would do credit to a professed antiquary ; not that it is a work of great 
labor to find authority for the mere costumes of the kings, cardinals, and other great 
personages of the times ; but to dress every character in his fitting garb, from the king 
on his throne down to the merest lackey and camp-follower ; and this not in his sim- 
ple garb alone, but with every appointment belonging to the costume; so that each 
dress is a study, a perfect picture in itself; defying criticism, even upon its minutest 
points ; all this requires a refined taste, great study, laborious research and a true love 
of art for its own sake, to accomplish. ‘There can be no doubt that a certain influence 
of sundry dollars and cents to accrue upon the succcess of the undertaking had its 
effect upon the mind of Mr. Kean and eke upon that of the manager in the produc- 
tion of these expensive SHAKSPERIAN revivals ; but there is good evidence that a higher 
and nobler inducement had its effect also in urging their accomplishment. Every 
friend of the true drama, every lover of art, every reader of SHAKSPEARE, every 
admirer of the beautiful in any shape, must feel grateful to Mr. Kean and the mana- 
ager of the Park for the great gratification which they have thus afforded them. It 
is not necessary at this time to particularize the gorgeous pieces of scenery, or the rich 
and magnificent or the homely yet faithful dresses and appointments of this produc- 
tion. Every daily journal has told its readers of their wonders, and thousands have 
feasted their eyes and minds with a sight of them ; but it is always in season to com- 
mend good acting, whether performed under the liberal means and appliances that 
surround the dramatis persone in ‘ King Jon’ and Ricnarp the Third, or whether 
portrayed in a barn, with a hay-rack for the King’s throne and a horse-blanket for His 
Majesty’s most royal tent ; so we will pretermit the accessories, and speak of the 
personations of the players. 

The great character in this play is the queenly, motherly, sorrowing Constance. 
There is but little in words and dialogue even for her to do; and well it is that there 
is not more of this affecting, sorrowing vein ; if there was, and it was portrayed by 
Mrs. Kean, she would literally drown the stage in tears. A more painfully true piece 
of acting was surely never witnessed than the Constance of Mrs. Kean. It is the 
vivid truth of nature itself, most masterly expressed. Her whole manner is most 
touchingly impressive. There is a majesty in her sorrow that bends all before it. She 
is the very queen of sadness; her’s is a commanding grief, that will not be controlled. 
When she speaks of her lost Arruur, she does it in such sweet accents of grief and 
love that the most unsympathetic heart pities and grieves with her. A mighty sor- 
row fills her whole being ; speaks in her eyes and gives out its seeming in every atti- 
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tude and gesture. Nothing could be more full of majestic sadness than her attitude 


and accents in the passage: ‘ 


‘To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble; for my grief ’s so great 
That no supporter but theduge firm earth 
Can hold it up. Here 7 and Sorrow sit ; 
Here is my throne ; let kings come bow to it!” 

In every character in which this great artiste has appeared we ‘ have been there 
to see ;’ but by none have we been so impressed with her great power as by her per- 
sonation of ConsTaNce. 

Kine Joun himself we consider as a mean, cruel, crafty, and but that he is a king, 
a very contemptible sort of person ; and al] that could be done to keep these pecu- 
liarities in all their revolting hideousness before the audience was most successfully 
accomplished by Mr. Kean. The scene with Husert, the only really great one for 
the king in the play, was forcibly given, and reminded us somehow most strangely of 
the elder Kean. The death in the last act was also painfully impressive ; but the 
character itself is a feeble one, compared either with Constance or FaLconrrinee, 
and Mr. Cuarues Kean certainly does as well with it as its limited scope admits of. 
Mr. Vanpenuorr’s Fatconsripee deserves the high praise which attends all the 
personations of this most excellent actor. The bold, careless, soldier-like bearing, 
the almost reckless independence of the character, was admirably given, and the 
merry humor of the part was portrayed with all the freedom that belongs to it. It 
was sparkling, gay and satirical, without descending to farce ; it was full of a quiet, 
gentlemanly humor, which, although it might not mount up to the broad expectations 
of the groundlings, could not fail to please the discriminating taste of his audience. 
Mr. Dyorr’s Hubert was well sustained, and acted with the discriminating judg- 
ment which is always expected from this gentleman. Mr. Bass as Cardinal Pan- 
dulph delivered his text with all due emphasis and discretion, and was dignified and 
lofty to a degree ; but connecting Mr. Bass as we always do with something exceed- 
ingly comic, the contrast of the austere demeanor of the Pope’s Holy Legate and the 
quips and quirks of merry Jack Falstaff, came very unfairly and provokingly to the 
mind, somewhat to the prejudice of a just appreciation of his merits as the Cardinal. 
Mrs. Abbot played the Queen Mother well ; but to our thinking this lady is altogether 
too amiable in disposition and too handsome in person to represent faithfully the cha- 
racter of this abominable she-wolf. Miss Denny played the part of Arthur to admi- 
ration. Her naiveté and innocent manner throughout her scene with Hubert was 
touchingly patheiic, and evinced a wonderful degree of talent and judgment for so 
youthful an aspirant. Mr. Starx as The Dauphin, bating some starchiness of man- 
ner, got through his part with credit. In short, the play altogether is brought upon 
the stage, and represented there by all engaged in it, in a manner that makes it a most 
intellectual treat to witness, and one which will be treasured up to be enjoyed here- 
after as a ‘most sweet remembrance. . . - Tat charming danseuse, Madame 

Avueusta, contrary to expectation, has given her friends an opportunity of enjoying 
her exquisite performances for a few nights at the Opera House. Great as has been 
the admiration which has always heretofore attended Aveusra, it has been increased 
many fold during this short engagement. With all the lightness of one of the divine 
Peris of song, she adds a grace as bewitching and angelic as any that floated in the 
imagination of Moore when he dressed his gay immortals. But in plain prose, our 
(Queen of the Dance has improved greatly since her last appearance in this country ; 
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and this is saying much, where there appeared so little room for addition. Asa grace- 
ful artiste in the pantomime of the ballet, Aveusta has never had but one equal. She 
seems to speak with her eyes and fingers, and every motion of her graceful frame, as 
eloquently as the most famous histrion in words. But it is the graceful fairy-like 
lightness of her steps that charms and wins all hearts toward her. She floats along 
the scene as if she spurned the ground beneath her, or as if the occasional touch of 
her tiny foot to the grovelling earth was merely a submission to custom, and not at 
all necessary to sustain her airy form in its passage. ‘There is nothing of the earth 
about her ; allis spiritual and sylph-like, as if she had just flown down from the spirit- 
land to glide for a moment before the wondering eyes of mortals, a thing of airy light, 
and then to fade away again like the bright spirit of a Lappy dream. But Beranaer, 
with his pencil of light, has drawn her portraiture, and here it is: 


‘Ovl, vous naissez au sein des roses, 
Fils de ’Aurore et des zephyrs ; 
Vos brillantes metamorphoses 
Sout le secret de nos plaisirs, 
D’un souffle vous séchez nos larmes - 
Vous epurez l’azur des cieux: 
Jen crois ma Sylphide et ses charmes, 
Sylphes légers, soyez mes cieux !’ 


Gossip wWiTH READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS. — ‘ Well, here we are again !” at 


the end of our twenty-eighth volume: and on the first of next month we ‘shall have 


the honor of appearing before you’ with the first number of our T'wenty-Ninth Vo- 
lume. If you did not know us, reader; if we had not been companions for so many 
years ; andif we thought there was any necessity for so doing, we might entertain 


you with a long list of attractive promises, impossible of fulfilment ; but ‘ being that 


circumstances are as they are,’ we sha!! do no such thing. ‘This much only we do say, 


that our port-folios are full of most acceptable matériel ; that we have an unapproacha- 
ble corps of contributors of whom we are not more proud than our readers themselves ; 
and that beside matter in hand we have articles engaged from the pens of some of the 
first writers in the land ; and with these facts our readers will soon be made acquainted, 
‘by the seeing of the eye and the understanding of the heart.’ Grateful for long- 
continued and increasing patronage, we have pleasure, by way of reciprocity, in as- 
suring our readers, that in the quality and variety of literary viands, in neatness and 
beauty of typographical execution, and in early and secure transmission, we anticipate 
remaining in no respect behind the best of our contemporaries. ‘ And farther this de- 
ponent sayeth not.’ . . . ‘Sweepings from the Study of a Septuagenary’ contain 
many excellent things. We subjoin the following: ‘Time has no identity. It is a 
fiction in philosophy, which represents passing events; and the annual revolution of 


our earth, with the return of the seasons, are its exponents. ‘Time is to eternity what 


space is to matter; hence Time, Destiny and Fate are fictions which may flourish 
in poetic fancy and philosophical abstractions, but have no identity in physical reality, 
The following poetic sonnet on ‘Time, Fame and Oblivion is a fine imitation of the 
Italian by Dante, from the pen of Mr. Enwarp Coxe, of Hampstead Heath, Mid- 


diesex, London ; and affords a rich specimen of the copious beauty and poetic power 
of the English tongue : 


‘I asKED of Time for whom those temples rose, 
That prostrate by his hand in silence lie? 
His lips disdaived the mystery to disclose, 
And borne on swifter wing, he hurried by. 
VOL. XXVIII. 71 
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These broken columns whose? L asked of Fame; 
(Her kindling breath gives life to works sublime ;) 
With downcast look of mingled grief and shame, 
She heaved th’ uncertain sigh, and followed Time. 
Wrapt in amazement, o’er the mouldering pile 
Isaw OBLIVION pass, with giant stride: 
And while his visage wore Pride’s seornful smile, 
*Haply thou know’st; then tell me whose!’ I cried; 
‘Whose these vast domes, that e’en in ruin shine?’ 
‘IT reck not whose,’ he said, ‘they now are mine !’ 

In the following graphic delineation, Destiny and Fate are to be considered as 
imaginary agents, placed out of connection with realities. ‘To draw aside the veil 
which covers such gloomy abstractions, representing in their place poetic flowers, 
might injure the nice texture of fancy, and only convey absurd contradictions instead 
of healthful truth. Here are fine thoughts ‘ On contemplating a Starlight Night:’ ‘ Ye 
mystic lights! ye worlds beyond worlds! incalculable — infinite! rolling forever 
at immeasurable distances from our petty sea of mortality, as wave after wave we fret 
out our little life, then sink into the dark abyss! Can we look upon you, ye bright 
defiers of rest, note your appointed order and your unvarying course, and not feel 
that we are indeed the poorest puppets of an all-pervading and resistless Destiny ? 
Shall we see throughout the universe each orb fulfilling its preérdered course; no 
wandering from its orbit; no variations in its seasons; and yet imagine the great 
Arcu-Orpalner will hold back the tides he has sent from their unforeseen source at 
our miserable bidding! Shall we think that our prayers can avert a doom interwoven 
in the web of events, when to change a particle of our fate might change the fate of 
millions? Shall the link forsake the chain, and yet the chain remain unbroken? 
Away then with your vague repinings and blind demands! All must on to the goal. 
The colors of your existence, your crimes and your sorrows, were doomed before 
your birth. Millions of ages back, when this hoary earth was peopled with other 
kinds; yea, before its atoms had formed one layer of its present surface, destiny had 
fixed the moment of our birth and the limits of our career!’ These thoughts may be 
vague, yet they are forcible. - - - We came across recently, in looking over the ex- 
tensive correspondence of the late lamented ‘ OLLapop,’ (of which more hereafter,) 
the following remarks, addressed to a hypercritical reviewer of his ‘ Spirit of Life,’ 
who among other things had taken exception to the terms here italicised : 


* WHERE the sere blooms of man’s decline are shed, 
And sterile snows the brow of age o’erspread ;’ 


and to the last line of the following passage, farther on in the poem: 


‘ WHILE leaves and birds and streams their songs attune, 
And steep’d in music, smiles the rose of June; 
Making the freighted bliss it scatters there 
Seem like the breathings of ambrosial air.’ 

‘The reviewer,’ says OLLarop, ‘asks ‘ What are the blooms of man’s decline ”’ 
A yankee might reply by calling them withered flowers. When SHaxsprare made 
one of his heroes say that his way of life had fallen into ‘ the sere and yellow leaf,’ he 
meant the sere blooms of his decline— precisely. There is no getting over the mean- 
ing, or changing the propriety of the phrase. It exceeds no poetic license, and is per- 
fectly defensible. You seem, Sir, to have been marvellously puzzled with the lines: 


‘Making the freighted bliss it scatters there 
Seem like the breathings of ambrosial air ;’ 


but if you had read the best English and American poets attentively, your wonder- 
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ment would have ceased, and your enlarged comprehension grasped the emblem. 
You confess you do not know what ambrosial air is. Muxron tells you. When Eve 
stood in Eden by the Tree of Knowledge, she saw 


‘One shi ee and wingee like ove of those from Heaven; 
his dewy locks distilled 


Ambrosia. 

* Now what was this but fragrant air? Was it oil that they dropped? What did 
they distil? Actual fruit, think you? When the lady in Sotomon’s song got up to 
open to her beloved, think you that her fingers dropped real myrrh upon the handles of 
the lock ? or was it the odor only which she left around them? Let me refer you to 
the precedent set me, though only seen of late, by an American poet, HutHovse. In 
his noble ‘ Hadad’ occurs the following colloquy between two cherubs: 

Sreconp CHERUB. ° ‘Methinks 


A sudden sweetness fills the air around me.’ 
First Cuerus. ‘Ambrosial. It betokens some blest p¥fesence.’ 


‘ Now what is that but air? We say the air is foul, when the pestilence is abroad. 
Mitton makes ‘ sewers perfume the air;’ and if one cannot say ambrosial air with 


the most perfect propriety, then never was poetic simile or phrase defensible.’ —- Tue 
following amusing anecdote was jotted down on the same paper, with the evident in- 
tention of introducing it into the ‘ Ollapodiana.’ It was of a scene in an English 
court of justice, wherein three parties, a poor man, his wife, and a boy of seven 
years, appeared before ‘ His Worship,’ to explain why it was that a donkey belonging 
to the family had been so unmercifully beaten as to bring them in jeopardy of the 
penalty attached to the offence of cruelty to animals. ‘The man denied that the 
donkey had been abused ; he said he had ‘ too much respect for the poor dumb hani- 
mal,’ and requested that the alleged sufferer might be sent for. ‘The donkey being 
at the door, it was ordered by the magistrates to be brought to the bar and examined. 
The long-eared witness walked into the office with a look of profound gravity, and 
put its head meekly over the bar. Its sleek condition and freedom from bruises was 
soon established. ‘The owner was overjoyed at his dismissal. ‘ My donkey,’ said 
he, ‘is in a slap-up condition, and I takes a pride in keeping on him so. Lorp love 
your worship! he’s never wolloped more nor vot does him good; he’s just like von 
of my family, and as fond as a baby. I can’t see no difference atwixt him and von 
of my hown!” - - + We have been reflecting (while wafering a blank strip of paper 
upon the above, whereon to pursue our gossippings,) upon the power of association 
connected with the familiar hand-writing of a departed friend. ‘The hand which 
traced it may lie, cold and forgotten dust, in the grave ; it may have become 
‘An empty sound, 
To which no living thing lays claim ;’ 

but its magic power remains. We feel, while we look on it, that we behold the cer- 
tain and visible stamp and impress of a human existence, since passed away like a 
shadow from the earth.’ That silent page makes oath to us that a being was, with 
health, strength and reason; who hoped like ourselves, laughed like ourselves, and 
breathed the air we breathe: ‘ C’est une étinecelle de sa vie ;’ a spark which burns 
on after the lamp of life is extinguished ; a moment of the human energy of body 
and soul, saved from the blank of a passed existence. - - - We have been scru- 
tinizing, for the last half-hour, a miniature of our friend and occasional correspondent, 
Professor James J. Mares, by Mr. Orricer, an artist who has no superior among us 
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in the line of his profession. We never saw a more perfect likeness, or a more soft 
and admirably-colored painting. ‘There is not a touch of the pencil to be seen on the 
entire surface of the picture. Apropos of Prof. Mapes: our readers will be glad, and 
not at all surprised, to hear that this gentleman, who never yet lost an opportunity of 
doing a kindness to the gifted and the deserving, has been triumphantly acquitted of 
certain uncertain charges which were recently prosecuted against him by a mercan- 
tile firm in the city of Pliladelphia. ‘The abundant testimony of long-established 
personal character which he adduced, froin the first sources in this metropolis, as 
well as the utter failure of the prosecuting parties to make out their case, must have 
had weight with the jury in inducing them, in their verdict of honorable acquit- 
tal, to throw the entire costs upon the county. - - + ‘THe Night-wind in Au- 
tumn!’ exclaims a new and clever correspondent, (E. C. Hine,) ‘the night-wind 
in Autumn! it has a sweet but melancholy voice, as it comes hovering around your 
casement in the dark solemn midnight, and seizes with its unseen hand upon the rust- 
ling curtain of your apartment, swaying it aside, looking in upon your couch, and 
muttering something in an unknown tongue ; and then, because you cannot under- 
stand it, it goes sighing and moaning away! It is a requiem for the dying year. 
*T is the Spirit of Summer, that still lingers around the graves of the flowers, bewail- 
ing the lovely ones that have perished forever. The night-wind! It has wandered 
amid the silent church-yards, bearing with it their spectral meteor-lights, that it might 
read the inscriptions on the white stones that watch above the dead. The night-wind 
in Autumn! Listen to its plaintive voice, as it steals softly along to its unknown goal : 
‘’T 1s the voice of a spirit that whispers at night, 
Of a fond one who faded away from thy sight ; 


°T is a messenger sent to this cold world of pain, 
To teil thee that loved one shall meet thee again! 


‘’T is the low plaintive night-wind! 0, list to its strain! 
Like the music that floats, o’er the moon-lighted main, 
From a bark of the dead ; even thus to thine ear 
it murmuring comes, from the grave of the year! 


‘ That voice to the night-wiud of Autumn is given, 
To warn us of DeaTa and to teil us of Heaven; 
And sweet as the sound of a bright seraph’s wings, 
When hov’ring around us, the song that it sings !’ 


Ir might, without any impropriety, be inseribed with ‘ Imperator,’ that gigantic 
car which towers aloft with all its golden embellishments, on the melancholy site of 
the late ‘ NisLo’s Theatre’ in Broadway, reminding one, not of any lesser ovation, but 
of the gorgeous Roman ‘triumph,’ at what time the victorious generals came in from 
the East, to Rome, the ‘ mistress of the world,’ with treasures and princes captives, to 
adorn their train. Eager hearts are beating with curiosity to behold the opima spolia 
heralded by a big-wheeled chariot such as this. Nor does the illusion vanish at the 
blast and flourish of many brazen instruments, which play proudly a ‘ grand march,’ 
spirit-stirring, and expressive of the march of empire ; while slowly, with majestic 
footstep, comes in the Elephant of Siam, surmounted with the tower which once 
bristled with the spears of warriors, but is now resplendent with the light of woman’s 
eyes. ‘ Hail Columbia, happy land!’ Cast your eyes around the area, not quite so 
large as that which used to drink the biood of gladiators, and to resound with the bel- 
lowing of beasts; yet the beasts are there, in all the sleekness and beauty of their 
savage natures ; various, and of greater or lesser fury ; yet domineered over and sub- 
jected to the nobler man ; just as the brutal passions of the man himself are governed 
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‘There crouches in his lair, at perfect rest, the Lion of Numidia; 
magnificent, with his vast head, and manner full of royalty. There moves, with 
distinguished gracefulness, the leopard, which cannot change its spots, (except by 
leaving one spot and going to another,) and would be deprived of a large share of 
its beauty if it did. ‘There stands the wolf, to whose class Horace recalls us, as the 
memory of his ode comes down to us from school-boy days ; and especially of that 


loving adventurer, who was shielded from one in the Sabine wood, (as he sang his own 


by the nobler reason. 


Latace) by the guardianship and charm of native Innocence. Very .few men have 
been shielded from wild beasts by the power of purity, since the fall of man. A feel- 
ing of insecurity still creeps over you, as you look through the massive bars of the cages 
which cramp the monarchs of the forest. Will they not make one grand strike for 
freedom? And then what will become of the motley crowd who are looking at the 
monkey inthe ring? No doubt they will form an example of the brittleness of human 
bones; cracked up in the jaws of monsters with the celerity of a big icicle hit with a 
broom-stick. A feeling of anxiety may have come over you as you have laid down 
to rest over a big boiler of four hundred horse power; and if the explosive spirit 
should burst the bars and nails which clamp the strong cage, what will become of the 
sleeper? But think of that rush of fiery spirit, elephant, tiger, lion, zebra and hyena- 
power, bursting forth to tear the cuticle, to roar, hiss and throw up into the air the 
unresisting victims' Such an event is too terrible even to think of ; we will there- 
fore set it down as impossible ; at any rate ‘ dismiss the subject as unpleasant.’ To 
pass over the pleasure of an intellectual and rationa] man in such a collection of wild 
beasts as we now allude to, there are one or two objects of so ludicrous a nature as to 
attract the attention of most spectators. Whata curious bird is that stork! Can it 
be possible that Ae is the bird quoted in the spelling-book (with picture to match) for 
filial piety? Standing on one leg, and quite uncertain what to do with the other; 
with a flat bald head, and a blinking eye which winks upward, and a horridly clumsy 
bill, as long as your arm. Altogether, he is as gawky as a clown at Almack’s. With 
a slow motion he turns around from presenting his side to face the spectator. Dear 
bird! that does not alter you for the better. You are ugly, and ‘no mistake ;’ calling 
to mind that departed flamingo of the Bowling-Green, lately celebrated by poor 
Cuirman in these pages: 
‘Ou! have you ever ever seen a long-legged flamingo ? 
Oh! have you ever seen in the water him go!? 

Oh yes! at the Bowling-Green I’ve seen a long-legged flamingo! 

Oh yes! at the Bowling Green I’ve seen in the water him go!’ 
We might mention the numerous company of parrots, paroquettes, and cockatoos, 
quietly seated on perches, with their green and gorgeous plumage so strongly con- 
trasting with this ungainly bird; and indeed ornithology is an agreeable study, as the 
great Jones said when he inspected the cabinet of minerals. But we are startled 
from this contemplation by a roar as terrible as ever resounded in the great woods. It 
may be compared, though in a peculiar sense, to that voice which Virait mentions as 
belonging to the ghosts in Tartarus. Wasn't it a voice ? —or to translate in a new 
fashion, vox et preterea nihil? ‘It warn’t nothin’ else,’ we heard it ‘ correctly ob- 
served.” Tie cause of all this is the gentle thrusting of an iron bar into the cage of 
a tigér, who has taken it into his head to fall out and fight with one of his fellows. 
‘Britt!’ quoth the keeper, ‘ what yer beéut?”” The kind salutation of the iron bar 
produces its effect, and ‘ Bill’s’ growl subsides. Next to ‘horsemanship’ and ‘still 


vaulting’ by the monkey, perhaps the most interesting exhibition is that of the great 
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American Anaconda ; the keeper wearing him around his neck, and introducing him 
in a set speech, as thus: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen: This is the great South American 
Anaconda ; of vast size and growing into a warm climate. He feeds on rabbits as 
well as birds of that nature, besides whateverehe can git — if they falls in his way ; 
as is very liable — especially in those climates, which are very healthy for invalids, 
especially consumptives. His skin as you see is speckled on the back and on the 
belly ; either one — it makes no matter which. He will fast three weeks, but some- 
times I have known him to do it three months without eating any thing, or rather two 
rabbits, which takes him several days. ‘That there is p’ison in the fork of his tongue 
is a vulgar error; for his muscular power is at the end of his tail, which he swings 
with great energy, and crushes his victim. He is of greater or less longevity, but as 
he never ceases to grow as long as he lives there is no criterion for his life.’ But the 
more intense interest is reserved for the last act of an entertainment which ought to 
be seen by every man, woman, or child, who would be instructed by the glorious works 
of nature. It isthe acting upon a narrow stage, where the curtain is ever down, yet 
of so coarse a texture that you behold the actors upon the scene. Dramatis persone, 
lion, tiger, leopard, panther, bear, wolf, man — the characters in full dress, the leopard 
especially in a very rich and brilliant costume ; the man also vying in the splendor 
of his tunic ; but the lion we think more respectably dressed inthe main. The exits 
are numerous ; the single combats furious; the alarums many ; passions are torn to 
tatters ; but above all, the illusions of the ordinary theatre set at nought by the vision, 
fleeting yet true, of a lion harnessed to a chariot, such as you have seen graven on 


ancient gems. ‘The whole piece closes happily and with affectionate embraces. Vivat 


Republica ! 


Proceed at once to Raymonp and Warine’s menagerie, and verify the 


foregoing description. . . . ‘Do not the undeniable revelations of Mesmerism,’ 
asks a Boston correspondent, ‘ warrant the belief that no long time will elapse before 
‘ coming events’ may be predicted with almost unerring certainty?” The answer is 
obvious ; but even if such a thing were possible, it could not be desirable. Well is it 
that, from infancy to the grave, clouds and darkness hang around the future : 


*‘WHeENn another life is added 
To the heaving turbid mass: 
When another breath of being 
Stains creation’s tarnished glass : 
When the first ery, weak and piteous, 
Heralds long-enduring pain, 
And a soul from non-existence 
Springs, that ne’er can die again; 
When the mother’s passionate welcome 
Sorrow-like bursts forth in tears, 
And the sire’s self-gratulation 
Prophecies of future years — 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


‘When across the infant features 
Trembles the faint dawn of mind: 
When the heart looks from the windows 
Of the eyes that were so blind; 
When the incoherent murmurs 
Syllable each swaddled thought, 
To the fond ear of affection 
With a boundless promise fraught, 
Kindling great hopes for to-morrow 
From that dull uncertain ray, 
As by glimmering of the twilight 
Is foreshown the perfect day— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


‘When the youth beside the maiden 
Looks into her credulous eyes ; 
When the heart upon the surface 
Shives too happy to be wise; 
He by speeches less than gestures 
Hinteth what her hopes expound, 
Laying out the waste hereafter 
Like enchanted garden-ground ; 
He may palter—so do many, 
She may suffer—so must all; 
Both may yet, world-disappointed, 
This lost hour of love recall — 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


‘When the altar of religion 
Greets the expectant bridal pair ; 
W hen the vow tliat lasts till dying 
Vibrates ou the sacred air: 
When man’s lavish protestations 
Doubt of after-change defy, 
Comforting the frailer spirit, 
Bound his servitor for aye ; 
When beneath love's silver moonbeams 
Many rocks in shadow sleep 
Undiscovered till possession 
Shows the daugers of the deep — 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be.’ 
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Ovr old friend Anprew Srevens, we ure glad to perceive, has returned to us from 
Virginia, and resumed his manufacture of fine jewelry, and the supplying and re- 
setting of diamonds, pearls, etc., in the rear building of Number 183, Broadway, up 
stairs. We can state,of our own knowledge, derived from a long acquaintance with 
Mr. Srevens, that for chaste and correct taste in re-setting precious stones, gems and 
cameos, of the antique or modern school, he cannot be surpassed ; and one reason of 
this is, that every thing is executed by himself,or under his immediate supervision. 
Any of our readers, ladies or gentlemen ef taste or vertu, who may require the facile 
skill of Mr. Srevens, will have occasion to thank us for advising them of his where- 
about, which we may add is in a very central situation, but a door or so from Mar- 
QUAND’S. A rrienp of ours, walking thoughtfully along the Third Avenue 
recently, on a pleasant Sunday, was much struck, and not a little amused, by ‘ The 
B’hoys,’ returning from their Sunday drives, with all sorts of steeds and vehicles, in 
the former of which they are especially wise. 


A true ‘ B’hoy’ ‘ knows vat an ’oss is ; 
he ‘s not a hass, he aint.’ 


We heard one complaining the other day to a livery-stable 
keeper of the animal that had been ‘let’ to him: ‘1 told yer I wanted a twelve-mile 
horse ; and you guv me 





‘Well, warn’t he a twelve-mile ‘orse?”” ‘ Yes, he 
We could n’t get another mile out of him, nohow. W’y 
did n't you give me as good a animal as you did Birt Sykes — sa-ay?’ ‘I did” ‘ You 
didwt; Bitw’s went over thirteen inild, ‘fore he dropped.’ 
more oats, than your’n. Oh! he did, did he? 
tom, old mutton-head, that’s all! . 


was, and nothin’ else! 


‘Well, he had a peck 
Well, you’ll get no more of my cus- 
. Mrs. Mowarr has left the city on a tour 
to the south, to fulfil engagements in the various theatres at Charleston, Mobile, New- 
Orleans, etc.; thence she visits most of the western cities. She is accompanied by 
Mr. Epwarp L. Davenport, avery promosing young actor, who is winning golden 
opinions wherever he appears. . * Parental Government’ would be an excellent 
paper for Mrs. ALLEn’s admirable ‘ Mothers’ Journal.’ 
spirit, and well written. 
of gold: 


It is conceived in the right 
These lines, quoted in it, are worthy to be recorded in letters 


‘Speak gently : love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 
And gently friendship’s accents flow, 

Affection’s voice is kind. 


‘Speak gently, kindly to the poor, 
Let no harsh tone be heard; 

They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word. 


‘Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sure tu gain ; 
Teach it, in accents soft and mild, 
It may not long remain. 


‘Speak geutly to the erring; know 
They must have toiled in vain: 

Perchance unkindness made them so — 
Oh! win them back again ! 


* Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear ; 
Pass through this life as best they may, 
’T is full of anxious care. 


‘Speak gently! HE who gave his life 
To bend man’s stubborn will, 
When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, ‘Peace! be still!’ 


‘Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 
Their sands of life are nearly run — 

Let such in peace depart. 


‘Speak gently! ’tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy which it may bring, 

Eternity shall teli!’ 


Tue Anniversary Festival of our good Saint Nicholas, (blessings on his memory !) 


will take place on the seventh instant at the City-Hotel. Arrangements have been 


made to have it one of the very best of these annual gatherings. On the same day 
the Rev. Dr. Dewitt will deliver at the old Dutch church the usual anniversary 
address. It will be a rare treat, and should be attended by all good Knickersock- 


ERS. . How much the public are indebted to Messrs. Caney anp Hart, Philadel - 
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phia, for their beautiful illustrated editions of the writings of our best American poets! 
We have already had a superb edition of LoncreLLow’s poetical works, and now we 
have a still more elegant volume, in the ‘ Poems by William Cullen Bryant, with 
Illustrations, engraved by American artists. It has twenty most admirable engrav- 
ings on steel, after pictures by that true child of genius, Leurze, including a most 
faithful likeness of Bryant, from the pencil and burin of the Brothers Cnenry. Of 
these we shall speak more at large hereafter. ‘The collection of the poems is large 
and complete ; the paper and printing are worthy of the most distinguished English 
press ; every thing in short about the book, external and internal, is beautiful. It 
must have an unwontedly large sale. What a gift-book it will be! - + + Dip you 
ever know a case of decided Twaddlum, reader? We never did; but Fieup, of 


the ‘St. Louis Réveille,’ describes one : 


‘ Docror,’ said a young and enthusiastic new-schoo! physician the other cay to «n elder and more 
experienced practitioner of the same system, (he happened to be within ear-sh it the time of a 
regular,) ‘ Doctor,’ said he, ‘you have experience, and I wish to consult you with regard to a case 
of Twaddlum.’ 

‘Proceed, my young friend,’ said the man of experience. 

‘ Well then, Doctor, I have a female patient who has u derangement of the twaddlum of h 
occasioned, as I think, by a warring of ulcers ugainst the veins. I give her pills 
twaddlum, but this invariably increases the actiou of the ulcers.’ 

‘Ah!’ interjected the elder Experience. 

‘ Well, then again, Doctor, I give her more pills, and subdue the action of the ulcers; but this again 
produces greater derangement of the twaddlum; and so it goes on, the twaddlum ag’in the ulcers 
and the ulcers ag’in the twaddlum, and the pills g'in out too, and no good done.’ 

‘Ah! my young friend, you do u’t understand these cases: | have perhaps had more cases of 
twaddium than you have met with.’ 


stomach, 
ind relieve the 


And here he went into a minute explanation of the entire case ; but the ‘ notes’ 
were lost. Physician’s fees, by-the-by, are sometimes for compluints quile as ima- 
ginary as‘the twaddlum.’ An anecdote is related of an English clothier, who, after 
long drinking the Bath waters, took it into his head to try the Bristol hot wells. He 
procured from his physician a letter to a brother Ga.en, stating his case, etc.; but 
after he had proceeded half way on his journey, his curiosity induced him to pry 
into the contents of the letter, when the following words presented themselves to his 
astonished vision: ‘ Dear Sir: The bearer is a fat Wiltshire clothier ; make the most 
of him" It is neealess to add that his cure was at once effected, and he immedi- 
ately turned his horse toward home, ‘a sadder and a wiser man.’ Ir was most 
especially cool in Mr. (or Miss) E. Denron to send us ‘ Thoughts of the Season ;’ 
as if we should not at once discover that the second and third verses were bare-faced 
plagiarisms from these two stanzas of ‘ W. G.C..,’ in his well-known lines to October: 


*]T Loox to Nature and behold ‘When Spring's delightsome moments shone, 


My life’s dim emblems rustling round, They came in zephyrs from the west : 
In hues of crimson and of gold, } They bore the wood-lark’s melting tone, 
The year’s dead honors on the ground: | They stirred the blue lake's glassy breast; 
And sighing with the winds, I feel, Though Summer, fainting in the heat, 


While their low pinions murmur by, 
How much their sweeping tones reveal 
Of life and human destiny. 


They lingered in the forest shade ; 
But changed and strengthened now, they beat 

In storm, o’er mountain, glen and glade.’ 

Perhaps our would-be correspondent never saw the foregoing stanzas before ? 
‘Oh, no! by no means; oh, certainly not!’ - - - We ask for Mr. Leonarp, the 
Irish comedian, who is now on a professional tour to the South and West, the atten- 
tions and good offices of our friends in those regions. Mr. Lronarp is a gentleman of 
education, a most worthy man, and the nearest akin to Power of any actor who has 
undertaken the parts of that lamented comedian. - - - Tue following parody was 
found inseribed on the newspaper-board of a ‘lunch-house’ in Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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The excellence of the sentiment may perhaps excuse the liberty which the writer 
has taken with a well-known sacred melody : 


‘I wourp not drink alway ; I ask not for punch, 
Where crowds at eleven are gathered to lunch ; 
The few hasty toddies I’ve had at the bar 
Are enough for one morning — I'll light my cigar! 


‘Who, who would drink alway, away from his wife ? 
Away from his children, the solace of life ? 
When his home is illumin’d and glowing with love, 
And the honeymoon’s lustre eternal shall prove ? 


‘There his pledges of love all in harmony meet, 
Enraptur’d their father’s lov’d presence to greet ; 
And the tears of rejoicing unbidden may start, 

For the smile of his Mary ’s the feast of the heart!’ 


A FRIEND of ours, who is trying the water-cure at New-Lebanon, writes us: ‘ It 


seems a mighty hard place for a gentleman, this establishment. Sometimes I feel 


as though I was the inmate of a lunatic asylum. At table, the food and appearance 


of the guests forces very strongly upon me the unpleasant supposition that I am in 
a penitentiary, and nothing but the rectitude of my conscience relieves the effect of 
such an impression. At other moments I am convinced that I am in a public hos- 
pital. But for the sake of health I am willing to endure every thing. In two or three 
weeks I hope I shall know my fate, so far as water is concerned. -. . . We quite 
agree with ‘R. W.H., Jr. that mob law, in any case, is to be greatly deprecated. 
Mobs may sometimes reason rightly, but they always act wrong. Still, as to the work 
to which ‘ R. W. H., Jr.,’ refers, we hold that if what is there set down as true, be 
veritable, then are the animadversions upon them neither undeserved nor too strong. 
Are we not right? . . . On the hill which overlooks the town of Plymouth ( Mass.) 
and the sea, is the old burying-ground, where sleep in the barren soil the ancient 
Pilgrim Fathers. At a mile distant, in a beautiful grove, is the modern cemetery, 
with its marble monuments, which gave rise to the following epigram : 

‘Tue rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep 

Where scanty grass is picked by famished sheep ; 


Within yon shade, beneath those marble stones, 
We, their descendants, lay our polished bones.’ 


‘ Hatv’s newly-invented ‘ Hydrostatic Ink- Fountain’ seems to us one of the most 
perfect inventions of the kind we have ever seen. The flowing of the ink is free ; it 
is preserved always clear and pure, and uninfluenced by atmospheric air; the foun- 
tain, if overturned, will not spill its contents; and altogether, the ‘Hydrostatic 
Fountain,’ with its convenient receptacles for pens, etc., completely supplies a very 
important desideratum. ‘They are manufactured by Messrs. ‘Tuomas WILDE AND 
Company, No. 30, Old Slip. . . . Our friend Dempsver, at the last advices, was at 
Liverpool, where he had given two concerts, with a success not exceeded by any of 
his ‘ illustrious compeers.’ His houses were truly excellent, and his songs received 
with great applause, and honored with encores. He had previously at Aberdeen, near 
his native place, given two entertainments, which like those at Liverpool were fully 
attended by enthusiastic auditors. ‘The May-Queen,’ with many other of his fine 
musical compositions, are cordially commended by the public journals of Aberdeen 
and Liverpool. Mr. Demrsrer’s continued success is quite certain. . . . ‘A zeal- 
ous person,’ writes a correspondent, ‘ was recently arguing fiercely with a Methodist 


minister hereabout, concerning some knotty points of faith ; and the better to support 
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his position, quoted Scripture. ‘ Well, truly,’ said the disciple of Wesuey, nothing 
confounded, ‘if Jesus said that, it must have been when he was a very young man, 
and did n’t know much about those things!’ . - . SeverRaL notices of new publica- 


tions, with four pages of gossipry, including many explanatory words to correspondents, 
are unavoidably omitted till our next number.e 


LireraRy Recorp.—Our ‘ Literary Record,’ for causes elsewhere stated, must be brief this 
month. From Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD we have ‘ Legends and Stories of Ireland,’ by SAMUEL 
Lover, Esq., complete from the author’s last revised London edition ; with illustrations by W. Har- 
vey and the AutHor. Here are some twenty-five capital sketches, many of them admirably illus 
trated, including among them ‘ The Gridiron,’ ‘ The White Horse of the Peppers ' and other equally 
well-established favorites, and all for fifty cents. ‘The same publishers have issued the ninth volume 
of their ‘Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman Conquest,’ an authentic and valuable 
work. + - - Messrs. HarPER AND BactHens’ latest publications are, ‘ Salkeld’s Compendium of 
Roman and Grecian Antiquities,’ with a sketch of Ancient Mythology; a revised and enlarged 
‘ History of the American Revolution, with several numbers of those excellent serials, the ‘ Pictorial 
Suakspearr’ and the ‘Pictorial History of England” + - + From Messrs. WILEY AND PUTNAM we 
have CarLyLe’s ‘ Sartor Resarius,’ a work too weil known to require comment; ‘ Poetry of Wit 
and Humor,’ by Le1eu Hunt, a volume of which we purpose to speak hereafter ; and the best 
American edition yet issued of Dickmns’s ‘Dombey and Son,’ and the only well-printed one, we be- 
lieve. - - + Messrs. D. APPLETON AND Company have published several new works, for the which 
we must refer our readers to their catalogue, accompanying the present number. - - + H. Lone 
AND BroTHER give us ‘ Woman's Reward,’ a nove) by Hon. Mrs. Norton; a work which attracts 
much attention, from the fact that it is supposed to embody many scenes and events in the real life 
of the gifted author. . . . Messrs. BAakER AND Scripner have published a volume entitled ‘ The 
Sacred Mountains, by J.T. Heapvvey. Itis highly commended by the metropolitan press. + + + Wr 
have also from Messrs. LEA AND BLANCHARD, in one volume, all of DicKkENs’ ‘ Christmas Stories,’ 
and his ‘ Pictures from Italy ;’ and in numbers, his ‘ Dombey and Son,’ with illustrations. Of the 
‘Small Books on Great Subjects,’ of these publishers, we have two issues, namely: ‘ 4 Brief View 
of Greek Philosophy,’ from Socrates to Curist, and ‘ Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’ - - » We havereceived from Mr. GkonGE Virtus, 26 John-street, the first two numbers of a 
very superbly-illustrated ‘ Devotiwnal Family Bible.’ ‘The paper and printing are of the first order 
of excellence, and the engravings unsurpassed. The whole is accompanied by notes from the Rev. 
ALEXANDER FLETCHER, A. M., author of the ‘Guide to Family Devotion.’ etc . - - Tue following 
tribute to the merits of ‘ Hazen’s Grammatic Reader’ is from the pen of Mr. Ropert CHAMBERS, in 
a letter to a friend in this city: ‘The New-York school-book which was sent me by the publisher 
through you, astonishes me by the beauty of the typography and wood-engravings. Just to-day I 
found one of our people showing it to the Marquis oF STAFFORD, as he was going throuch the 
office as a visitor. We were all remarking thateven Van Voorst’s books of natural history, which 
stand so high in respect of wood-engraving, do not excel this little series of books.’ + - + ‘Cosmo- 
PHONOGRAPHY, avoluminous work, edited by Prof.Govuxravup, and soon to be published, weare informed 
is not asystem of ‘ Phonography,’ crowded with all sorts of difficulties, like that which has of late made 
its reappearance in the world under the name of Phonotypy, which assumes to reform, but in reality 
caricatures, the English language. Mr. Gouravp ‘ protests formally’ against any supposition that he 
has in view the ‘reformation’ of any language whatever, ‘and especially of that in which ADDISON, 
Pork, Byron and others have raised our Anglo-Saxon literature to a level with that of classical 
Greece and Rome.’ This achievement ‘he leaves to the JouNsons, WaLKerS and Wessters of 
coming ages; or rather to the old man Time, that remorseless reformer of all reformable things.’ 
The Professor’s System has a wider and much more practical aim than this. It will apply not to a 
single nation, but to all nations, as is implied by its comprehensive title: ‘ Cosmophonography: a 
system of writing with mathematical exactness the pronunciation of any spoken language in the 
world.’ The work will contain written specimens of its adaptation to over one hundred different 
languages, with their original typography; while the immediate application of this extraordinary 
system ‘for learning languages’ takes hold of no less than the English, the French, the German, the 
Spanish, the Italian, the Portuguese, and incidentally, of the Latin and the Greek. If the author 
fulfils his plan, his work must prove to be a great and most extraordinary philological production 
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